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My Garden 
By Luther Davis 


$6 EEDS, Lord,—a tangled brake! 
Thy plowshare must run deep, 
And cut and scar the garden of my heart.” 


“ Nay, child; let love’s seed wake, 
With life resistless leap, 
Fling branches wide 
On every side,— 
The weeds shall choke and die, the new life start.” 


Mies City, MONTANA. 


Bearing Interruptions Serenely 

So long as there is work to do there will be inter- 
ruptions,—breaks in its progress. The minister at 
work on his sermon, the merchant at his desk, the 
woman in her household duties,—all must expect 
these calls to turn aside from the work in hand. And 
it is a part of one’s character growth to bear these 
timely or untimely interruptions without any break in 
good temper or courtesy. A young student who was 
privileged to call often upon Phillips Brooks in his 
study told the writer that he could never have learned 
from the Bishop's manner or words that the big- 
hearted, busy man was ever too busy to réceive him. 
To bear interruptions thus serenely is an opportunity 
for self-control not to be overlooked by any one who 
wants to do God's work in the right spirit. 


ax 
A Lesson from the Leaves 


It is easy to obey the rule of constant rejoicing 
as we see farther into things. The d@cay and fall of 
the leaf appears in all the ancient literatures as the 
symbol of the brevity and fruitlessness of human life. 
It seemed to men the end of things,—a beauty and 
a use which perished out of the great harmony of 

, nature. But science tells us that this was superficial 
judgment, as the real substance of the leaf does not 
perish at all, being taken back into the stem of the 
tree, to come forth to new life when spring returns. 
Only the empty shell of the leaf perishes, while the 
real leaf lives again in new beauty. The leaves 
which are now shaping themselves on our trees are 
the resurrection of the leaves we thought dead and 
done with. So ‘‘we all do fade as a leaf,’’ in our 
outer man, in our husk or shell of the body, but our 
real self lives on through all changes, even that which 
we call death, to find a new springtime beyond death, 
and to live on in fresh beauty and use. 


a 
What Cigarette-Smoking Results In 


In a recent discussion on the baneful effects of 
tobacco-using, one who had had exceptional opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with those effects among 
tle young was most positive on the subject. He said 
that, even in comparison with smoking a clay pipe or 
cheap cigars, smoking the ordinary cigarette was most 
objectionable. He said that a man who indulged in it 
was almost sure to show his personal deterioration, 
physically, mentally, and morally. As showing that 
this positive and sweeping opinion is by no means 
exceptional, the Philadelphia Press says that ‘‘the press 
and pulpit, medical profession, and the faculty of the 
schools,’’ are agreed ‘‘as to the baneful effects of the 
habit’’ of cigarette-smoking ‘‘upon brain and body 
and morals."' The Congregationalist of Boston speaks 
of the announcement, on this subject, by Professor H. W. 











Fisk of the Preparatory School of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, in Evanston, Illinois. He has declared to his 
three hundred students that they must quit cigarette- 
smoking or leave the school. ‘‘ He has studied the 
habit carefully, and finds that it is not only injurious 
to health, but almost fatal to good scholarship. . 
Quite a large per cent of the number [of cigarette- 
users] lose the power to study altogether.’ There 
are men on every side who desire to influence the 
young for good, yet who set before them the example of 
this baneful indulgence. Either they are ignorant of 
the fact that they are doing more harm by this example 
to the youth whom they influence than they can do of 
good by all other ways, or they are unable to deny 
themselves in this indulgence. In either case they 
are sadly to be pitied. 
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Bringing Heaven and Home Together 
Home is the best interpreter of heaven. Home 
is not a place or a state, but a fellowship. It is not 
the walls of a house that make a home, for many who 
are housed well enough are yet homeless, having 
none of the joys of mutual kindness and help which 
bind men and women in the life of the home. Nor 
is home an internal condition of feeling, but a fellow- 
ship which takes us out of ourselves and our feelings, 
and makes us feel with and for others. So heaven is 
the perfect fellowship of those who have learned to 
forget self in the joys of others. And, as home finds 
its center in the one who most perfectly exemplifies 
the love which is its life,—generally in the home- 
making mother,—so heaven finds its center in Him 
whose life was the perfect exemplification of the 
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On the Dangers 


HERE is probably no more fertile source of idle- 
ness than the idea that it is not worth while to 
attempt anything until we feel like it. Weseem 

to take it for granted that if we could get rid of all 
depression and anxiety, we should then do great 
things, but as for undertaking any of those greater 
things until our mood just matches them, it is not to 
be thought of, —it would be almost a sacrilege. 

If one should take the trouble to look carefully 
over what he did in the hours of exaltation that have 
already come to him, he might be far less certain 
about the matter. The days in which ‘‘ we felt good"’ 
do not seem to have materialized in such great things, 
after all. Can we not remember days in which we 
felt so good that we did nothing ali day, because oc- 
cupied exclusively with thoughts of how good we felt ? 
While in this blissful state it also frequently happens 
that everything looks so good that nothing seems to 
need having anything done for it. Our mood covers 
the whole world with such a mantle of charity and 
kindliness that we find it far easier to forgive all its 
shortcomings than go to work and do something for it. 

Still another frequent accompaniment of feeling good 
is that, having gotten ourselves to the point of being 
mentally in accord with some duty, or having formed 
to ourselves some good resolution, the elation which 
ensues is apt to make us feel that the thing is really 
half done, and the rest will almost do itself. «« Let 
us store up more of this fine emotion while we can,"’ 
we practically say to ourselves, ‘‘ and we shall be all 
the more ready for the right action when we get around 
to it."’ But getting around to it at last we find the 
mood has passed, and naturally we are unwilling to 
do the thing in any less favorable mood, and wait for 
it to come again. So there the matter stands, nothing 
done either way. One can go on for years without 
seeing the deceitfulness of trusting to the feelings. 





spirit of sacrifice. ‘‘ That where I am ye may be 
also’’ is its charter. Sunder the life of man from 
his, either in this world or the next, and you leave it 
to the contention and strife which constitute the 
misery of our human condition. With Jesus Christ 
as its center, heaven becomes intelligible as the 
eternal fellowship of joy and peace, 


x 
What Habit May Do for Us 


Habit has its place in the spiritual life no less 
than has inspiration. No grace comes to perfection in 
any character until it becomes as unconscious as is 
breathing or walking. And to that we attain by the 
constant repetition which forms the habit of right ac- 
tion. The child's first efforts at walking are clumsy 
and even perilous. By repeated use its limbs acquire 
the firmness and the capacity of response to the will, 
which ceases to be wonderful to us. The girl's first 
efforts to find her way among the keys of the piano, 
and to fit the action of her hands to the note on the 
page before her, are troublesome and wearing. But 
with practice the power to play music at sight will 
come, if there be the perseverance that is needed. 
And so people acquire the skill to adjust the action of 
their lives to the divine law, not in a day, but by 
patient continuance in well-doing, often after a clumsy 
and unpromising fashion at first, but with growing ease 
and naturalness, as the habit of doing right becomes 
‘*a second nature.’’ Let us therefore not be discour- 
aged, for either ourselves or others, at the clumsiness 
or the imperfection with which our service of God 
makes its beginnings. ‘‘First the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the ear."’ 
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of Feeling Good 


We may well doubt whether the world would be so 
very much better if those heightened feelings, that 
elasticity of spirit, that exuberance of which we ali 
dream, should suddenly descend upon the world. In 
a recent work on ethics, the author frankly says that, 
for himself, he discovers that it is when he is in his 
most exalted moods that he is most likely to overlook 
his ordinary duties, and finds it most difficult to bring 
himself down to them. From this confession of a 
scholar we may make an inference as to what wouid 
happen out in the rough workaday world if men less 
skilful in dealing with themselves should suddenly be 
endowed with some great outpouring of the power to 
feel good. While, according to our theory, things 
would fairly buzz with action, and everybody make 
haste to do fine things, and plenty of them, in actual 
plain fact we should probably have the reverse 
situation,—in which the carts would stop in the 
streets, and the cars on the tracks, and the bales 
in the warehouse, so that within two or three days 
the food supply would be exhausted, and the world 
in an incredible mess, just from the fact that 
everybody had been allowed to feel as good as he 
wanted to. 

In the present humdrum arrangement of things, the 
world’s work does get fairly well done in the course of 
the day ; under this millennial arrangement which we 
dream of, it would probably never get done at all 
The drunkard is the type of the man who is deter- 
mined to feel good at any cost. The visions he sees, 
the benevolence which fills his bosom when he is 
feeling just right, —probably the average man on the 
street cannot compete with him in these emotions at 
all We have quite enough solid strength withdrawn 
from the world’s work already in devotion to the noble 
work of ‘‘ feeling good."’ 

Take one of these active days in which there were 
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no high feelings, but a day in which a great many 
things got done. They were done without any special 
emotion, but done they were until the day was pretty 
full. After such a day one is surprised to find a cheer- 
ful and sound emotion pervading his whole evening, 
and throwing its power back over the day past, and 
redeeming it into something to be heartily rejoiced 
over. Of those days in which we were filled with 
joyful emotions there is likely to be no record at all. 
The point is not that all exuberance is a mistake, but 
rather that we should demand it only at the right mo- 
ment,—at the end of a matter finished, rather than at 
the threshold of something just begun. Let one throw 
himself just as he is diligently into the work in 
hand, put himself into it, stop asking whether he feels 
like it or not, and somewhere in the midst of his work 
the fire will leap out of it,—if-not in some sudden 
flash, then in a steady glow and warmth which shows 
that he is fusing with it. Now and then in the midst 
of the work. will come a sudden thought, an inspira- 
tion which shall set everything in motion, drawing 
into its fellowship new ideas which never occurred 
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before ; but if he stops long to think how good he 
feels, the inspiration is likely to come to an end. 
There is absolute immorality in this refraining from 
right undertakings until we feel like them. To be 
sure, a certain degree of refinement seems to attach to 
the attitude of the man who professes himself unwill- 
ing to undertake some enterprise until he is in better 
condition ; but this may quickly pass beyond refine- 
ment, and become the veriest selfishness and faithless- 
ness. It is in the midst of things that men grow fit 
for them, not outside of them, nor while waiting for 
them. Our unworthiness of the task is more of an 
offense to our pride than it is to God himself. He 
does not hold us to account for our want of inspira- 
tion, but only for our refusing to put ourselves in 
situations where we can receive it. Our best wisdom, 
then, is to let the feelings take care of themselves, and 
simply see to it that we furnish enough materials for 
inspiration to affect if it should come. In the main, 
the great inspiration will be found at the end of a mat- 
ter, or in the midst of it, rather than at the beginning, 
in having plenty of things done actually behind us. 





Was James, the Brother 
of Our Lord, an Apostle ? 


Similarity of names in different personalities often 
makes confusion in the minds of the reader or hearer. 
Peculiarly is this so in Bible characters, There are 
many different individuals mentioned in the Bible 
record who, bearing the same name, are liable to be 
confounded with one another. Thus there were sev- 
eral who, in Old Testament times, bore the name of 
Joshua, which is the Hebrew name of the Greek 
*‘Jesus.’" Again, among the twelve apostles there 
were at least two who were called ‘ Judas,’’ so that 
the inspired record says (John 14 : 22), ‘* Judas (not 
Iscariot) saith unto him,’’—unto Jesus. And froma 
Bible student in Tennessee there comes an inquiry in 
view of this truth. 

Please answer a question which came up in our Sunday- 
school, and which we are not able to settle satisfactorily, Who 
were the three Jameses (of which mention is sometimes 
made)? Was either James the son of Zebedee, or James the 
son of Alpheus, James the brother of our Lord? Or was 
James the brother of our Lord numbered among the twelve 
apostles? We hold that James the son of Zebedee was be- 
headed by Herod A.D. 44. James the Less was killed in 
Egypt some time later. Tell us about the third James. What 
was his end ? 


1. James the son of Zebedee and Salome was the 
first of the apostles to become a martyr. The fact 
that Herod singled him out for execution indicates his 
prominence in the early Christian church. 

‘2. James the son of Alpheus and Mary was one of 
the twelve apostles. We know little about him be- 
yond the fact that he is spoken of in the list of the 
Twelve. 

3. James the brother of our Lord was not of the 
Twelve. It would seem, from John 7: 5, that he was 
not a believer in Jesus as the Messiah in the early 
ministry of Jesus. The fact that Jesus on the cross 
commended his mother to John is taken as an indica- 
tion that James was not then a believer. After the 
resurrection, James is spoken of as first among the dis- 
ciples. He was evidently then a leader in the church. 
He remained in Jerusalem. Many count this James 
the author of the Epistle of James, which is supposed 
to have been the earliest written of the books of the 
New Testament. Tradition says that he was martyred 


in Jerusalem. 
x 
What is “‘ Higher Criticism ” ? 


Hardly anything does more to win friends for a 
man or a subject than a good name. And hardly 
anything does more to make enemies for such a mat- 
ter than a bad name. Not what it is, but what it is 
supposed to be, measures the prevalent opinion of it. 
Just now a valued layman in Massachusetts wants to 
know about a kind of Bible criticism which has with 
some a very good name, and with others a very bad 
name, and which is the cause of much wrangling. He 
writes : 

I think your readers would be pleased to have you write a 
brief article on the so-called “‘higher criticism."’ About 
when and where did it begin? 1 have been told-that it began 


in the University of Berlin. What do the higher. critics 
really teach? What is the ground or authority upon which 








they criticise the Bible? 
they criticise the New as well as the Old Testament. 
can spare time to write a brief article as above stated, in sub- 
stance, I should be very glad, for 1 want to be an intelligent 
layman, 


I did not know until recently that 
If you 


Textual criticism, or a close examination of the 
text of the Bible or of any other book or manuscript, 
is sometimes called ‘‘ lower criticism,’’ because it has 
to do with a writing that is directly before the eye of 
the student. As over against this sort of criticism, 
some scholars look outside of and above the mere 
text, and consider the author of the text, and the time 
and place of its writing, and changes or additions 
that haye been made in it since its first issuing, —and 
this is AT ‘« higher criticism.’’ Both these sorts 
of biblical criticism have existed from soon after the 
time when the Bible was written. The terms ‘‘ higher 
criticism'’’ and ‘‘lower criticism’’ do not apply to 
superior or inferior methods, but they indicate, in the 
one case, an examination of the text as it is, and in 
the other case an examination of matters- bearing on 
the value of the text and the book under considera- 
tion. There has been much feeling and difference of 
opinion among Bible scholars, of late years, about 
the course of particular higher critics. There is a 
class of writers known as ‘‘ destructive critics,” who 
seem to delight in throwing discredit or doubt‘on the 
Bible. There are other writers, who are called ‘‘ con- 
structive critics,'’ who by their work help to bring 
out the best and truest meaning of the Bible text. 
But it must be understood that no explanation of the 
origin and uses of the term will indicate the character 
and spirit of any particular critic. Some of those 
critics know comparatively little, while they think 
they know everything ; others are learned .and of a 
right spirit. On the other hand, some who write or 
speak about the ‘‘ higher critics'’ do so in such bad 
temper or ill-nature that one can learn little from their 
comments. A ‘‘red rag’’ waved in an open field 
sometimes shows the spirit and temper of a bull who 
sees it, rather than of the man who waves the rag. 
‘« Higher criticism’’ is a red rag in the minds of many. 


I 
Where is the Body of Jesus ? 


Questions that can never be satisfactorily an- 
swered to inquirers who are in this life are a cause of 
perplexity and endeavor to very many, and all the 
more so because they are unanswerable. An inter- 
ested Bible student in Western New York comes with 
these questions about the resurrection of Jesus : 


I have received much benefit from your answers to corre- 
spondents in these columns. Encouraged by your kindness in 
solving so many difficult questions, I take the liberty of pre- 
senting one which came up in my Bible class last Sunday. I 
was.asked, Did the body of Jesus Christ ascend to heaven? 
I promised to answer it at a future time, when I had given it 
more study, and received more light on it. Ina late number 
of The Sunday School Times the resurrection was discussed in 
an able and satisfactory manner, but this point was not touched. 
After the resurrection we are told that it is a spiritual body, 
but Jesus Christ said, ‘‘ Handle me, and see; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye behold me having "’ (Luke 24 : 39). 
Besides, there are several references to his having partaken of 
food. ‘The Scriptures tell us that ‘'flesh-and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God" (1 Cor. 15: 50)... Now, what 
became of Christ's earthly body ? Did the body of ** flesh and 
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bones "’ ascend to heaven? The commentaries that I have 
consulted do not throw any light on the question. 


As suggested by this inquirer, it is distinctly de- 
clared by an inspired writer that ‘' flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God,'’ and Jesus af- 
firmed that ‘‘a spirit hath not flesh and bones,”’ 
Hence we have no reason to think that the body of 
Jesus ascended to heaven, unless we deny the truth 
that Jesus affirmed and that inspired Paul declared. 
When the risen Jesus showed himself to his doubting 
disciples in what seemed to be his natural body, ex- 
ercising physical functions, he was doing that for the 
sake of those still in the flesh. He was convincing 
them that he was really the risen Jesus, and not a 
ghost or an apparition. Had he come to them as 
merely a spirit, they could not have seen him. He 
may be near to us personally to-day and always, with- 
out his being seen by us. If he were to attempt to 
convince us of his near presence, he would have to 
consider our limitations, and show himself as if he 
were in some visible form. 

As to where the natural body of Jesus went after 
the resurrection, we must believe that, as the ‘ first- 
fruits’’ (1 Cor. 15 : 23) of the resurrection, he was 
changed ‘‘in the twinkling of an eye’’ (15 : 52). 
By that change his natural body may have passed 
instantly into its original elements or gases. We know 
that it was changed, and that Jesus had a spiritual body 
that was never seen of humanity, for it could not be. 
When Jesus desired to be seen of man, he made him- 
self visible to man by his supernatural power. Just 
how this was we do not know, nor can we know now. 
It is enough to receive in human words mere sugges- 
tions of the truth. While we are yet in the body, 
God, in his revelation to us, is limited by our limita- 
tions. Such a term as a ‘‘spiritual body ’’ does not 
state a well-defined truth, but it suggests truth which 
is beyond definitive expression. 


x 


Must a Woman Always 
Keep Silence in Church ? 


A question that has been in discussion among 
Christians for at least eighteen centuries is whether it 
is ever proper for women to teach or speak in public. 
On this point intelligent and right-minded Christians 
have never agreed. As to whether they are likely to 
agree in the next eighteen centuries, intelligent Chris- 
tians differ widely. _ Here comes a Christian woman 
in Kansas who is troubled because one commentator 
has a positive opinion on the subject : 


I have been reading the words of a commentator on 1 
Corinthians 14 : 34, 35, and 1 Timothy 2: 11, 12, on which 
he makes a statement like this: ‘' Spiritually minded persons, 
who rightly understand truth and duty, will acknowledge that 
the directions given by Paul about women’s keeping silent in 
the church are commandments of God, which all should obey." 
Surely he cannot mean such women as Miss Willard, Mrs. 
Booth, Miss Alice Bryam Condict, M.D:, women Sunday- 
school teachers, missionaries, and active members of the 
Christian Endeavor societies, are working in disobedience to 
God's revealed will and commands! I shall be very thankful 
to you for an answer in your Notes on Open Letters. 


There is no error in the Christian Church which 
cannot be found advocated by some prominent com- 
mentator ; therefore there is no force in the fact that 
a commentator says a certain thing. The real ques- 
tion is, What ought a wise commentator to say? We 
know that ordinary women are allowed no such 
prominence before the public in the East as is ac- 
corded to them in the world of the West. Yet we know 
that exceptional women in the East have been given, on 
occasions, as great power among men in government, 
for at least forty centuries, as ever among Christians of 
the West. What Paul's words meant, in view of local 
practices and prejudices, and therefore of temporary 
force, we cannot be sure ; but we can be sure that Paul 
had no intention of saying that God had been at fault in 
what he authorized or approved in former times or later. 
We know that Miriam was inspired to teach and to 
lead Israel in public praise in the beginning of Israel's 
new life. We know that Deborah was chosen of God 
to be a leader and a judge in Israel in olden time. 
In the Christian dispensation, inspired Philip had 
four daughters who were inspired to teach. Priscilla 
was a competent Christian teacher, capable of in. 
structing “Apollos. One thing is certain. Paul: ap. 
proved of women whom God had inspired: for doing 
God's work in God's way (see Acts 18 : 18; 18 : 26; 
Rom. 16: 3; 1 Cor. 16: 19; 2 Tim. 4: 19). If the 
commentator does not understand, or cannot explain 
it, he -is a poor, incompetent commentator. The 
Bible is a_ safer guide for Christian women ‘than 
the uninspired commentator, however prominent he 
may be , . 
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A City Sunday-School in Summer 
By A. C. 


How the Superintendent Began Things 
HE New York Sunday-school which tried the fol- 
lowing plan had, two years ago, an average 
attendance of about a hundred and fifty. It 
had never before kept open during the summer be- 
cause of the great declension in number of both 
teachers and pupils when hot weather began ; but the 
new superintendent expressed to his teachers his 
belief that a Sunday-school ought to be open fifty-two 
weeks in the. year. He ascertained how many of 
them could and would attend during the summer, 
and was gratified to find that even those who ex- 
pected to be away part of the time would attend when 
in the city. At one of the teachers’ -meetings a free 
discussion was held on various summer plans, but 
only those who volunteered regular attendance were 
allowed a vote in the final decision. 


A Mystifying Announcement 

Several weeks before the end of May the superin- 
tendent announced that the regular school would 
close, as usual, for the summer, but that there would 
be a Sunday-school at the same hour that would be 
different from any the children had before attended. 
He said that the total attendance and offerings would 
be kept by the secretary, but that the class records 
would be omitted. ‘Ihis was done so as not to affect 
the year’s standing of any pupils who went to the 
country during the summer. This announcement was 
repeated each Sunday, and the children were invited 
to tell parents and friends. Each teacher made a 
canvass of his class, and most of the children gladly 
enrolled for attendance whenever they should be in 
the city. 


The Plans Divulged 

When the school assembled on the first day of the 
summer session, none but the teachers knew what 
was’ going to happen, but all were prepared to be 
pleased with any arrangement made. Most of the 
usual opening time was occupied with singing, the 
brightest songs being selected and the children 
allowed to name their favorites. Instead of the les- 
son for the day, the superintendent and school read 
responsively from the Psalms, there was a brief 
prayer, and the Sunday-school choir rendered a ‘pretty 
anthem. Then the superintendent, in a few words, 
outlined the plan. The regular class distinctions 
were laid aside ; all the little folks in the primary 
rooms were put together ; about three groups, accord- 
ing to age, were made of the intermediate grades ; 
the older girls’ classes were combined under the charge 
of a teacher of one of them, and the older boys 
grouped likewise ; while the congregational class in- 
cluded all others too old’ to belong to these groupings. 
Each new group was assigned to a separate room. 
The superintendent announced that the lesson hour 
would be shortened ten minutes, and that further sur- 
prises awaited the school on its return to the assembly 
room. After another song, teachers and children 
quietly dispersed to their lesson-rooms. 


Splendid Work by a Class of Girls 

The record of one class in detail will indicate the 
object of the plan, namely, to sustain interest in the 
Bible study by a departure from the beaten path. 
The older girls’ group was composed of girls of about 
fourteen to seventeen years of age, doing ordinary 
grammar and high-school grades of work in the day- 
schools. Each was provided with lesson quarterly, 
Bible, and fan,—for the weather was warm. The les- 
sons were from the Old Testament, and the school 
used the International Series. The teacher inquired 
who of the class had acce$s to encyclopzdias, his- 
tories, and other reference books, and pictures illus- 
trative of Jewish and Babylonish customs, and found 





Editor's Note.—The Editor's only criticism on the plan out- 
lined in this admirably eugupeers article is that it makes 
the point of Goconawng the regular Sunday-school for the 
sunrmer, and replacing it with something else. It would 
seem unwise even to imply, by such an announcement, that 
the Sunday-school’s regular work cannot go on duri the 
summer. The omitting of class records would similarly 
seem to be unwise. This criticism; however, in no wise in- 
validates the excellence of the general plan described. 
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that almost all would be able to contribute something 
to the general fund of information. On this first day, 
in the absence of any previously assigned work, con- 
siderable study of the maps in Bibles and quarterlies 
was made, and the topography of the country dis- 
cussed, The teacher each day wrote on her black- 
board a list of topics relative to the lesson, and the 
girls each selected one topic to look up during the 
week and report on the following Sunday. Interest 
waxed strong, and the girls searched their school his- 
tories and reference books, some going to the libraries 
to read up on their subjects, and even the parents 
were enlisted in the quest. The results of their in- 
vestigations were usually recorded in writing, and the 
papers varied in length from one to five minutes, 
though none was allowed to exceed that limit. In 
order to disarm the school-girl aversion to essays, it 
had been agreed that no attention would be paid to 
the style of these compositions so long as correct 
English was used, but some of the papers would have 
done credit te the literature classes in day-school. 
As no two girls had the same topic, the readings were 
listened to with greatest attention. 


What the Girls Learned About 

The subjects were such as the girls could easily 
handle, and included descriptions of the hanging 
gardens and walls of Babylon ; the river Euphrates ; 
incidents in the lives of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, 
and Cyrus ; Chaldean sorceries, the worship of im- 
ages ; dreams and interpretations found in the Bible ; 
comparisons between the career of Daniel and of 
other Jews in ancient history, and kindred subjects. 
The girls seemed delighted to find a connection between 
their secular history and the sacred record, and ap- 
proached the Old Testament lessons (which, in fact, 
had been somewhat of a bore to them) with new in- 
terest. Pictures of historical and mythical scenes 
greatly enhanced the charm of the reports. 

In the younger classes a great deal of attention was 
given to picture study, and to learning new songs and 
Bible verses. Even some of the smaller children 
brought little written stories of the lessons, though 
this was not required ; and many of them, with their 
parents’ aid, found pictures for their teachers. 


Bright Variety in the Closing Exercises 

The time allotted to closing exercises was filled 
with various forms of instructive entertainment. Some- 
times a recitation pertinent to the lesson story was 
given ; sometimes an especially good essay was read ; 
once the story of the lesson was told by tots from the 
primary room ; solos, duets, and choruses were sung 
by the choir and by other pupils ; bright talks and 
blackboard exercises were given from the platform, 
and considerable time was spent in learning new 
songs and in learning and reciting in concert Bible 
passages. Each day's closing exercises were different 
from other days’, and the superintendent's promise of 
surprises was fulfilled. 


What It All Accomplished 

The results of this summer session were that the 
attendance averaged at least one-third of the winter 
average ; the offerings were well sustained ; the pu- 
pils and teachers of the various grades became better 
acquainted ; the teachers, to whom the option was 
given of attending the congregational class or of visit- 
ing among the other classes, picked up new ideas for 
their winter work ; the pupils learned to connect the 
Bible stories with what they learned elsewhere, and 
entered into their study with new zest on that ac- 
count ; hidden talent amongst the children was dis- 
covered through the closing exercises, and all were 
drawn together in a firmer loyalty to the school and a 
keener interest in the Word of God. When the groups 
parted for the fall into their several classes, the chil- 
dren set to work vigorously to gather in those returning 
to the city, and the school was reoganized for its 
winter work moré quickly than had been possible in 
other years. . : 

In submitting this record of one Sunday-school, the 
writer believes that’such a plan could be adapted to 





the needs of many city schools by keeping in mind the 
advisability of making a strong distinction between the 
summer and winter work, and eniivening the tedium 
of hot hours with the brightest possible exercises. 
New York City. 
ad 


A Summer Teaching Corps 


By Henry T. Plant 


HE vacation season is the time to search out sub- 
stitute teachers. There are always some of them 
remaining when everybody seems to be out of 

town. Whether a teacher, either permanent or sub- 
stitute, has a general knowledge of the Bible, is of less 
importance than whether he is willing to give diligent 
study to the lesson in hand. 

To find and develop such substitutes, let the Sun- 
day-school committee of the Christian Endeavor 
Society organize a ‘‘ Supply Teaching Corps.’’ To this 
nucleus some older members can be added. Each 
member must pledge to regularly prepare his lesson, to 
attend the weekly teacher’ s-meeting for the considera- 
tion of it, and to be present regularly at Sunday-school, 
expecting to teach if called upon. 

This method has developed beyond our expectations. 
The ‘‘Supply Corps’’ is now a standing organization, 
and we draw-on it for our permanent teachers as occa- 
sion requires. Thus all teachers have been tried as 
supplies before being entrusted with classes, and we 
have added the rule that new teaching material must 
serve a probation in the ‘‘Supply Corps."’ This is at 
once the best plan I have tried for securing substi- 
tutes and the best safeguard against errors in judg- 
ment in the selection of teachers, which, once made, 
are so difficult to correct and so injurious to the school. 

SARATOGA, CAL. 


ee 
Shall We Close In Summer? 


By John McMaster 


HIS question was brought up at a meeting of the 
Sunday-school at a time when many of the 
teachers were away on their vacation, and many 

others talked of going. Some favored closing. ‘‘ The 
weather is hot ; we need a rest. We shall all come 
back again with renewed vigor.'’ Then a young lady 
rose and told the following story : 


The Story of the Polishing of the King’s Gems 


Once upon a time a mighty king prepared a beauti- 
ful workshop for his children, the princes of the 
realm, in which they might polish and brighten rough 
jewels for his crown. The jewels were of the rarest 
kind, but needed continuous polishing to bring out 
their beauty. 

The princes loved the work, for every effort in 
polishing produced some new effect; some shone 
with such a brilliant luster that it dazzled the eye with 
its splendor. The princes loved the work, for they 
knew that some day, when finished, it would glow in 
their father’s crown, and then as heirs of his glory 
they would share in the final reward. The peculiar 
thing about the gems was that when the polishing be- 
gan it had to go on continuously or the gems would go 
back to their original condition, so that it required 
particular diligence and care. If, however, the acme 
of brightness was attained, the glory was fastened for- 
ever to glow in splendor, a glory to the wearer and a 
joy to the worker. 

One day the workshop was not so comfortable, the 
weather was hot, many of the workers were absent, 
all felt listless, and for the moment forgot ihe enor- 
mous value of the gems entrusted to their care. 

So they held a council and decided to close the 
workshop. ‘‘ Brace up,’’ they said, ‘‘and we shall 
come back to our work again with renewed energy."’ 

And after many days they all, happy and rejoicing, 
returned to their work again ; and lo, the machinery 
was rusted, the mildew had settled on the walls, and 


+ the whole place was dank and dark and cheerless. 


‘The gems had gone back.to their. original condition, . 
and all the labor and toil of -years:seemed lost. 
Then the king called his children together and thus 
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addressed them: ‘'My children, I have given you 
every blessing. The rich temple you have had for a 
workshop was my gift, the gems were all provided for 
your service, you have had joy in the service. Your 
work was to be your father’s joy, and finally you were 
to be sharers of that joy, for at last the gems were to 
be yours, to sparkle in your own crown. Now let 
your willing service begin on other gems. My bless- 
ing and forgiveness goes with you, but let nothing 
interupt your future willing service. 
a 
The school decided unanimously to keep open. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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How the “Sunday Excursion” 
Problem was Solved 
By Clara Dillingham Pierson 


N Central Michigan the Sunday-schools of small 
towns suffer very much from the way in which 
railroads run Sunday excursions at low rates. Of 

course, if the parents set their faces absolutely against 
such excursions, the children would not go, but when 
they go and take the children, the problem is exceed- 
ingly difficult for the Sunday-school authorities. The 
excuse usually given is that it was necessary for some 
member of the family to go to a certain point on the 
line, and that they had to go when the fare was lowest. 
More than ten years ago, some young men living 
in three of our eastern counties decided to fight fire 
with fire. They enlisted the Sunday-schools of three 
counties along the line of the Flint and Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad, had their plans laid before the pu- 
pils, and obtained a vote of approval. In this case 
the excursions to Bay Port, a lake resort owned and 
boomed by the railroad, were the principal tempta- 
tion. The superintendents said to their schools: ‘' If 
you will agree tc stay at home from Sunday excur- 
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sions, this school will unite with the big excursion of 
Sunday-schools in August, and you can have the ad- 
vantage of attending the cheapest and best one of the 
season."’ 

Great enthusiasm followed the proposal, and the 
originators of the plan went on to arrange details. 
One of these three organizers was a railroad man, and 
he secured an arrangement with the railroad company 
by which the road was to accommodate as many as 
would go at a certain price, with the agreement that, 
if the number of tickets sold exceeded a certain num- 
ber, thus reducing transportation cost per capita, the 
railroad company would give a certain rebate to the 
Sunday-school Association on each ticket sold, this 
total amount to be computed and paid over after the 
excursion. Rates were low, and good attractions were 
provided, 

It was the writer's privilege to attend the eighth 
annual excursion of the Bay Port Sunday-school Pic- 
nic Association, For that meeting they advertised 
and had four speakers well known throughout the 
state, a fine male quartet, and one of Saginaw's best 
bands. There was a large meeting for all adults, and 
a special one for primary teachers. For the children 
there were the regular attractions of the resort,—a 
merry-go-round, teeters, swings, the stands of different 
vendors (whose prices seemed very low), and a num- 
ber of rowboats manned by competent oarsmen. Sev- 
enteen hundred people came on the trains, and over 
five hundred more drove in. A happier or better 
behaved crowd it would be impossible to find. 

The rebate on the tickets received from the railroad 
company paid all the expenses for speakers and music, 
and added money to the contingent fund which they 
already had in the treasury from previous years. A 
permanent organization was effected some time ago, 
and the object of the Association has been achieved, — 
Sunday excursions to Bay Port no longer have their 
numbers increased by pupils from the Sunday-schools 
along the line. 

STANTON, MICH. 
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How Public School Temperance Teaching 


is Saving the Country 





By Mary H. Hunt 


Superintendent of Scientific Temperance Instruction of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 


HEN asked what impressed him 
most in the United States, Prince 
Henry replied : ‘*The crowds, the 
vast crowds of people everywhere, 
a i th-ee with many a strong face, and here 


zt “ws se 
I cE P mand there a spirituelle one. My 

1 greatest regret,’’ he said, ‘* was that 
Ben’ = 1 could not know some of these 

people better.’’ 

No wonder that one accustomed to the crowds in 
Europe should be impressed with the intelligent ap- 
pearing, well-dressed American crowd, with the air of 
being well fed, well housed, and with the dignity 
and poise that come from being one of a sovereign 
people. 

Traveling, recently, through one of our middle 
states with friends from the continent in Europe, as 
the well-dressed, well-bred American people entered 
the cars at the various stations, and the train whirled 
through beautiful cities, villages, and charming farm- 
ing country with handsome houses dotting the fertile 
fields, they asked, ‘‘ Where are your peasantry ?’’ 

‘We have no peasantry,’’ I replied. 

‘‘Oh ! I suppose not what you call a peasantry,’’ 
was the reply, ‘‘ but where are your working people?’ 

‘‘They are here. These are they, or a part of 
them, on this train. We are all working people. 
Some of us work with our hands, some with our 
heads, and the men and women whose work contrib- 
utes most to the well-being of the whole constitutes 
our American nobility,'’ was the answer. 

The traveler in Europe admires the palaces built 
with the taxes of a peasantry living in hovels. But 
America’s most impressive exhibits are, not her pal- 
aces, but her people. What the Gracchi were to the 
Roman matron, the sons and daughters of this land 
are to the Republic,—her jewels. Most favoring eir- 
cumstances have tended to the production of this 
people. Providence reserved one of the choicest sec- 
tions of this planet for the arena of our great experi- 
ment, which is proving to the world the capacity of 
man for self-government. Ours is a country of end- 
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less variety of mountains, prairies, hills, and valleys. 
The products of all zones are ours, and the fertility of 
unexhausted virgin soils and the wealth of mines un- 
told. Our extended seacoasts give us a waterway of 
communication with all the world, while our lakes 
and rivers prove a vast internal system of water 
communication. But without the brain, heart, and 
physical energy of a virile Christian people all these 
boundless resources would have lain dormant for cen- 
turies yet to come, as they did before the Mayflower 
men came. 

The heroism that has gone into the building of this 
country can never be reported this side of the day 
when the stor@of all human effort shall be revealed. 
We of the twentieth century, enjoying the fruits of this 
sacrifice and achievement, are getting accustomed to 
being told that we are the richest nation in the world ; 
that we have become a great world power ; that our 


' free institutions are attracting the oppressed of all ' 


nations ; that we lead the commerce of the world ; 
that we are setting the pace for human progress in 
education as well as in mechanical productions, and 
soon. While grateful for this growth, we need to 
remember Kipling’s prayer : 


** Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.’’ 


As the ease of attainment takes the place of the 
strenuous effort that secured our present vantage- 
ground, our danger is ‘‘ lest we forget’’ the unceasing 
alertness necessary to prevent a decline in the charac- 
teristics that have brought such blessings to us, and 
without which a nation will deteriorate. 

The fathers were God-fearing men. They planted 
a Christian nation as they understood the application 
of the gospel of Christ to social and national affairs, 
The subsequent liberation of the slave ; the strength- 
ened bonds of the Union; the freedom of Cuba; 
the abolition of the beer-drinking canteen in our 
army ; the New York Legislature adjourning with the 
bills for local option on Sunday opening of saloons 
dead in committee-room pigeon-holes ; the voice of 
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the most populous state in our country saying, ‘‘A 
Christian nation has no option on the Ten Command- 
ments ;’’ the general order on the moral health of 
the army just issued, —all these are but a few of the 
many instances of the continually widening applica- 
tion of the gospel to human affairs. Twenty-five 
hundred picked young men and women from our col- 
leges, meeting at Toronto, a few weeks ago, to con- 
sider the extension of the kingdom of Christ in human 
hearts, and what they could do to hasten that exten- 
sion, is another evidence that the spirit of God that 
brooded over this nation in its weakness has not for- 
saken us in these days of greater strength. 
# 

But the battles are not all won yet. The saloon, 
with its unspeakable results of crime, poverty, misery, 
and madness, is still an unsolved problem, doing 
more than all other evil forces to debauch and lower 
that high character of our people that must be main- 
tained if we are in reality to be a world power for 
righteousness. But what can we do? A republic 
has no power with which it can compel majorities. 
Therefore, under our form of government, the saloon 
will stay until a majority do not want to drink what it 
has to sell. 

There is hope that that day may come in the fact 
that there are over twenty-six million children and 
youth in this country of school age, and that these are 
all under laws enacted by Congress and every state 
in the Union, which require the public-school study 
of the nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and other 
narcotics as a part of physiology and hygiene. These 
laws have been long enough in force in important 
sections of our country to show results. Of course, 
the party that for years has declared that prohibition 
does not prohibit is expected to say that education 
does not educate, but the facts show the reverse. 
This form of education is the only new temperance 
method that has been universally adopted during the 
last twenty years. The old methods helped as they 
have worked side by side with this, but have not been 
able without this universal education to secure the 
results that are now matters of rejoicing to good citi- 
zens. The harvest of universal education on a given 
subject is not far distant from the seed time in America 
where the habit of applying knowledge as soon as ac- 
quired is a national characteristic. 

# 

Quite soon after the children of this country began 
to carry home from school the story that alcohol in- 
jures working ability, the railroads and other indus- 
tries began to apply practically that information, and 
now the business of this country is largely conducted 
on prohibition principles for its employees, to the 
vast profit of all concerned. Our commercial su- 
premacy in the markets of the world, and the de- 
velopment of the limitless resources of our country, 
which has made us the richest of nations, are at- 
tributed to ‘‘the. nimble American brain and _ that 
greater sobriety of the American workman,’’ which is 
due, among other things, to the public-school study 
of temperance physiology. Physicians in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, in 1900, ex- 
pressed it as their opinion that justice requires the 
admission that the increasing interest in questions of 
health in our country is to ‘‘a large extent due to the 
study of physiology and hygiene, including scientific 
temperance instruction, by all pupils in all our public 
schools."" Immediately following that expression 
came the report from the twelfth census of an average 
gain of four and one-tenth years in length of life dur- 


ing the last decade, —due again to the increased knowl- , 


edge of the laws of health, including those which 
relate to the use of alcoholic drinks and other nar- 
cotics, that are now a compulsory study for every 
child in the public schools of the United States. 

The business prosperity of the saloon means the 
destruction of its patrons. Hence the following is 
good news. 

B 

A leading daily in a large Eastern city says: ‘*Seven 
out of every ten of the licensed liquor firms of the 
city are in financial trouble, and suffering seriously 
from bad business.’’ ‘‘ The stock of one big brew- 
ing company or beer trust, which sold at $100 a 
share a short time ago, when few shares were to be 
found on sale, has dropped to $15 a Share,... and 
there are no buyers.”’ 

The same paper says : 

‘* Unless some one or something comes to the aid 
of the brewers at once they nay completely abandon 
the small dealers, who depend upon them to pay for 
their licenses, furnish them with stock, and pay their 
creditors. In this case many small dealers will fail."’ 
A plea is added for a wider extension of the saloon 
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into the residential portions of the city, because other- 
wise ‘‘there is not enough business for all to make a 
decent living.’ The liquor men bewail the fact that 
the people are being educated away from the saloon. 

A leader of a leading daily paper in a Central New 
York city, in 1895, said to the person having in 
charge, at Albany, the amendments for a stronger 
temperance education law for that state : 

# 

‘« The demand for Sunday opening of the saloon is 
growing so fast that a newspaper that expects to keep 
up with. the people will have to ‘stand for an open 
Sunday ; but we :don’t want to be entirely out on the 
whole temperance question, so our paper has decided 
to defend the pending temperance education bill, 
and, besides, we believe in the bill."’ 

‘« Help get this stronger temperance education law 
through,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ and the. education it will 
ensure to the 4,000,000 children in your public 
schools as to the evil nature and effects of alcoholic 
drinks and other narcotics, will surprise you with a 
growth of temperance sentiment that will settle the 
Sunday-opening question in harmony with the Fourth 
Commandment.’’ 

That and other papers helped, as did the good 
people throughout the great state, and the law passed, 
and for seven years this quiet but efficient form of 
education has been doing its work in the Empire 
State ; and the results, like the kingdom of heaven, 
have come without observation to the politicians, 
who, finding,.to their amazement, that the bills for 
an open saloon on Sunday were without the popular 
support they expected, quietly withdrew them. 

ee 

That an instrumentality so far reaching and poten- 
tial for the overthrow of the most gigantic evil of our 
times should move on unopposed is not to be ex- 
pected. The Atwater attack has helped rather than 
hurt the cause, in showing the unreliability of the 
criticisms on the school text-books on this subject. 
The tenacity with which the advocates of alcohol 
cling to any phraseology that will imply some value 
to alcohol as a beverage is amusing. They have de- 
vised a new and indefensible definition of a poison, 
so that alcohol can be excluded from the toxics. 
They try to support their criticism of the text-book 
teaching that alcohol is not a food by saying that it is 
a ‘‘technical food,’’ or ‘*a food in an academic 
sense.’’ -When asked. to please tell. just what they 
mean by those new coinages, a ‘‘ technical’’. food or 
an ‘‘academic’’ food, they are silent, and we do not 
press the; question, because we know those specially 
devised, terms are half-way places, way stations on 
the road from ancient error to truth. For the real 
lovers of alcohol there seems to be no cure but the 
death cure. The iron in their blood seems to be 
forged into chains that bind them to their enslaver. 
But for the unenslaved; time and further light will do 
their converting work. ’ 

The Brewers’; Journal claims that the men engaged 
in education, are: on their side: against the present 
teaching in ‘the schools concerning alcoholic drinks. 
Some, doubtless, are, but these are made to appear 
many more. times numerous than truth warrants. 
This nation, in any hour.-of its need, has never. 
appealed in vain to its men or women for service or 
sacrifice. Witness the blood-stained snows of Valley 

Forge, the storm-beaten flags that are fluttering over 
graves all over ‘our country of the brave men who 
gave their lives in the Civil War, and, later, for the 
freedom of Cuba. The nation has put the alcohol 
question, which, in reality, is the question of the per- 
petuity of this government of the people, into the 
hands of its teachers. It had to do it, for, at the last 
analysis, education is the only solvent of a republic's 
problems. 
a 

That the men as well as women teachers in our 
schools have responded to this call to service is evi- 
denced by results already cited. The intimation that 
the men in the educational ranks will be won to the 
brewers’ allegiance is an assumption of lack of inter- 
est in the children, and in the country soon to be 
governed by them, that no record of the past justifies. 

A pressing duty of the hour is faithfulness on the 
part.of the people in the election of the best type ot 
Scheol officials, principals and teachers, from the 
highest to the lowest rank. The nation’s most 
precious possessions are its children, whose education 
should be entrusted to such men and women only as 
will, by example as well as by precept, lead to that 
development of the whole being which will help to 
make our people more and more illustrious as types 
of true liberty. 

Boston, MAss. 
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“Ten Times One is Ten” 


A Tribute to Edward Everett Hale 
By H. A. T. 


N THE year 1883 there was sent forth on a mission 
of love a little volume entitled ‘‘ Ten Times One 
is Ten."' It is only the simple story of an un- 

assuming man who, by the lesson of his own pure 
and unselfish life, was able to influence for good all 
with whom he came in contact. 

We hear much, in these days, of ‘‘ formative influ- 
ences."’ Prominent authors, both men and women, 
are moved to write of the books which have helped 
them most in their several careers, and so wise and 
pertinent suggestions are given to the world. Would 
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that it were possible to gather all the testimony of what 
that little book, ‘‘Ten Times One is Ten,'’ has ac- 
complished for the cause of human brotherhood ; to 
know and number the lives it has blessed, the hearts 
made strong to battle with sin, the cheer and sunshine 
it has given to. the world. The Harry Wadsworth 
motto, 
** To. look up and not down, 
To look forward and not back, 
To look out and not in, and 
To lend a hand,’’ 


has become the watchword of millions and millions 
of Christian workers in our own and other lands. 
They prove an innumerable crowd of witnesses to 
the inestimable value of a good man's life. 

Burra.o, N. Y. 
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A Hundred Years of International Arbitration 


By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D., Author of “The Federation of the World” 


HE appearance of arbitration, its steady 

development, and the large application of 

it at the present time in the settlement 

of controversies between nations, is one 

of the most significant and encouraging 

triumphs of our Christianity in the whole 
social sphere. But great as this triumph has been, 
and large as is the promise which it gives of the 
future abolition of war, very few people know any- 
thing about it, so silently and undemonstratively has 
the work been done. A speaker at a recent Lake 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference, one of the best 
informed men of the time on sociological questions, 
declared that he had listened with ‘‘amazement and 
admiration ’’ to the story of what arbitration had done 
in the nineteenth century, especially in the last few 
years. 

International arbitration as a practical working force 
has been in use somewhat less than a hundred years. 
The idea is, of course, much older, and has a long 
and interesting history. This may be traced in the 
writings of Kant, Rousseau, Saint Pierre, William 
Penn, back to Hugo Grotius, Emeric Crucé, and 
Henry |V of France, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 

When the past century began there had been no 
cases of arbitration between nations worth speaking 
of. <A few settlements of this kind between small 
kindred states, petty princes, different branches of 
royal houses, or vassal states, by their overlord, had 
taken place now and then ; but between independent 
nations, in the modern sense of the term, the method 
had almost never been tried. 

a 

From 1800 to 1810 there were no cases of inter- 
national difficulty settled by arbitration. War was 
then practically universal, and differences of any mo- 
ment were, as a matter of course, appealed to the 
sword. . During the second decade of the century, the 
decade rendered famous by the breakdown of Napo- 
leonism, there were but three such cases.. From 1820 
to 1830 there were five. From that time on the 
number of cases steadily increased, with fluctuations 
in the number per decade, until the decade just 
closed, when the cases reached the remarkable num- 
ber of sixty-three, or more than six per year for the 
entire ten years. At the present time more than a 
dozen controversies are before international boards of 
arbitration or commissions, most of which have been 
referred during the past year. 

The whole number of arbitrations during the cen- 
tury was just under two hundred, or about two per 
year, on an average, for the entire hundred years. 
More than half of these occurred during the last 
thirty years,—a period during which not a single 
battle was fought between any two of the nations of 
Western Europe, previously almost a perpetual battle- 
ground. Nearly a third of the number have taken 
place within the last ten or eleven years. 

One has only to state these facts to see their im- 
mense importance in the evolution of the péace of 
the world. 

The number of nations which have been parties in 
these cases has been almost as remarkable. We are 
accustomed to think of arbitration as peculiarly an 





Editor's Note.—Dr, Trueblood’s striking and convincing 
résumé of the achievements of arbitration has special signifi- 
cance in view of the notable gathering of this country’s 
leaders in thought and action just held at Lake Mohonk, 
New York, in the interests of international arbitration. 


Anglo-Saxon institution. This is in a sense true. 
The movement originated with the United States and 
Great Britain, and these two nations have each been 
party to more than threescore settlements of disputes 
by joint commissions or boards of arbitration. A 
majority of the great cases have been between them, 
or brought about by them. — But the list of nations 
which have arbitrated disputes includes thirty-seven 
other countries ; namely, France, Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Russia, Greece, 
Turkey, China, Japan, Persia, Afghanistan, Siam, 
Liberia, the Transvaal, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Colombia, Bolivia, Peru, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Ecuador, Chile, Argentine Re- 
public, Paraguay, San Domingo, and Hayti, to say 
nothing of colonies and semi-dependent states, a 
number of which have more than once arbitrated 
differences. 
# 

It will thus be seen that practically the whole world 
has been reached and more or less influenced by this 
beneficent method of adjusting disputes between 
peoples, The controversies thus settled within the 
century have outnumbered those which have led to 
war more than two to one, and within the last two 
decades more than ten to one. These controversies 
have been of almost every conceivable kind that can 
exist between independent states, and such as in pre- 
vious centuries led regularly to war. We are justified, 
from the record, in saying that arbitration has already 
won its case at the bar of international public opinion, 
and become a fixed part of the international policy of 
the world. So true is this that an arbitral clause is 
now generally, or at least very frequently, inserted in 
commercial treaties, pledging the contracting nations 
to submit to arbitration any question that may arise 
as to the application or interpretation of the treaty. 
Henceforth the problem of arbitration is largely one 
of details only, not one of, the introduction and gene- 
ral acceptance of the principle. It remains to work 
out the best general system, and to secure its univer- 
sal and permanent adoption under treaty obligations, 


& 

Attending the arbitrations of the century, or, rather, 
lying back of them and producing them, has been a 
remarkable movement and change of public opinion. 
This movement began in the first and second decades 
of the century, with the organization of the first peace 
societies in this country and Great Britain. These 
societies, as a part of their program of transforming 
and educating public sentiment, gave arbitration from 
the very first a prominent place, and insisted that it 
was the Christian, rational, and practicable method of 
disposing of differences between nations. As early as 
the forties they went so far as to discuss most fully 
the subject of a high court of nations. They have 
never let this practical subject fall into the back- 
ground, and now that they have increased to more 
than four hundred organizations, spread throughout 
the civilized world, created for themselves a regular 
annual congress and a permanent international bureau 
(at Berne), they continue to make this one of the 
oremost objects of their propaganda. 

This movement of public opinion, of which the 
peace societies have been only one line, has been a 
very wide one. It has gone on in the church, in 
educational circles, in commercial bodies, in portions 
of the press, in diplomacy, among men of national 
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legislatures. The number of eminent men who have 
taken part in it has been most noteworthy. In our 
own country it has had the support of John Jay, 
Thomas Jefferson, Garrison, Whittier, Channing, 
Burritt, Charles Sumner, William Jay, David Dudley 
Field, Grant, Hamilton Fish, Garfield, Sherman, 
Cleveland, Harrison, etc. ; in England, of John Bright, 
Richard Cobden, Henry Richard, Gladstone, Lord 
Russell, Lord Pauncefote, Sheldon Amos, Hornby, 
Westlake, Lawrence, Pollock, and many other distin- 
guished men like those of the deputation of thirteen 
who brought the memorial to this country in 1887 ; 
in France of Victor Hugo, Laboulaye, Bastiat, Coque- 
rel, Jules Simon, Frederic Passy, Carnot, Pourgeois, 
etc.; of distinguished men in Italy, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Scandinavia, and 
recently in Austria, Germany, and Russia. What 
greater patronage than this could any cause have? 
This century of movement of opinion reached its 
climax in the spring of 1899, when the remarkable 
Peace Crusade took place in the months just preced- 
ing the Hague Conference. 
& 

The movement has manifested its growth quite as 
remarkably in another direction. When Mr. Win- 
throp of Massachusetts first introduced into Congress 
in the forties the subject of legislative approval of the 
principle of arbitration it received no more than re- 
spectful attention. The same was the case when 
Cobden, on the initiative of the British Peace Society, 
introduced in 1849 the first resolution of the kind in 
the House of Commons. Honorable members threw 
back their heads and laughed at the idea that a great 
and mighty nation like Great Britain would ever 
pledge itself to submit its disputes with other powers 
to any third party. He secured but eighty-one votes 
in the Commons for his motion. Twenty-four years 
later, in 1873, Henry Richard, after a vigorous cam- 
paign of the friends of peace for years, carried a 
similar resolution through Parliament by the casting 
vote of the Speaker. He was at once congratulated 
by cable by the great champion of the cause in this 
country, Charles Sumner, who, the next winter, 
brought before Congress a series of resolutions on the 
subject, as he had done in 1872. 

a 

By 1890 sentiment in favor of arbitration as a 
regular method of settling disputes had so grown that 
the Sherman Concurrent Resolution was unanimously 
passed by both houses of Congress at the moment 
when the Pan-American Conference, called by Mr. 
Blaine, was closing its labors by the adoption of the 
first general treaty of arbitration ever signed by the 
representatives of governments, —a treaty which pub- 
lic opinion was not then quite strong enough to com- 
pel the ratification of. This was followed, three years 
later, by the famous action of the House of Com- 
mons in adopting the Cremer resolution without a 
division, after a remarkable discussion, during which 
Mr. Gladstone made one of his latest important 
speeches. 

wo 

Then came the Olney-Pauncefote arbitration treaty, 
which, though supported by the nearly unanimous 
public sentiment of both countries, failed of ratifica- 
tion in the Senate by only three votes, having received 
all but the required two-thirds majority. Laterin the 
same year, the governments of Italy and the Argen- 
tine Republic made and ratified a general treaty of 
arbitration, which is now in force, covering all dis- 
putes that may arise between them,—the first treaty 
of its kind ever to go into effect, be it forever said to 
the honor of these two Latin nations. Meanwhile, 
one after another of the constitutional states of Europe 
had been putting itself on record by vote of its par- 
liament as in favor of the general international adop- 
tion of arbitration in the settlement of disputes. The 
century closed with all but two or three of them hav- 
ing done so. 

& 

The movement for international peace has become 
so Strong in recent years, among public men as well 
as private, that it has resulted in the formation of the 
Interparliamentary Peace Union, an _ organization 
effected at Paris in 1889, and composed entirely of 
members and ex-members of Parliament. This or- 
ganization, during the twelve years of its existence, 
has devoted itself almost exclusively to the various 
phases of arbitration. The Union now has about 
fifteen hundred members, all the constitutional gov- 
ernments of Western Europe being represented in it, 
some of them by a large majority of their houses of 
representatives and considerable portions of their sen- 
ates. The conference of the Union at Paris in 
1900 was attended by more than six hundred dele- 
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gates, —members of parliament, statesmen, guides of 
their nations all. This is without question the most 
important unofficial body of public men in the world, 
and the great end of its existence is international 
peace through arbitration. 
rd 

And what has been the permanent result of this 
century of movement? The Permanent International 
Court of Arbitration, now actually in existence under 
the most solemn treaty covenant of practically all of 
the powers which represent all that is highest and 
best in our civilization. If any one had prophesied a 
hundred years ago that within a century such a court 
would be set up, he would have been declared the 
wildest and absurdest of dreamers. But this sup- 
posed absurdest of dreams has come true. To one 
who acquaints himself thoroughly with the arbitration 
history which I have here given in merest outline, the 
Hague Conference needs no explanation. The Tsar's 
famous Rescript, henceforth to rank among the fore- 
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most state papers of history, was compared to a 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky. But even a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky has a long history, if one knows 
in what direction to search for it. The court provided 
for by the conference at The Hague was only the last, 
the inevitable term in the long series of events which 
began in the early decades of the century just closed. 
The forces which have created it will as certainly 
bring it into general use before many decades of this 
century have passed. 
# 

It is possibly useless to prophecy as to the future, 
but one cannot help seeing whither this powerful and 
widespread movement, with its remarkable accom- 
plishments in the past, is tending. If it continues to 
gain in volume and momentum as it has done in re- 
cent years, it is difficult to conceive how the twentieth 
century can close without the realization of Kant's 
dream of universal and perpetual peace. 

Boston. 
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Broken Stair from School to Church 


By William E. Hatcher, D.D., LL.D. 


<I IS painful to relate that the way from 
% the Sunday-school to the place of con- 
 cregational worship is out of order. The 
young people do not like to travel it. 
> A generation is at hand which knows not 
the sermon. That bright and magnetic 
assembly of children in the Sunday- 
school room is quite a different affair 
from the staid and precise piece of art 
known as the congregation. It seems 
impossible to merge the one into the 
* other. There must be masked traps 
along the way from the school to the sanctuary into 
which the children fall as they attempt to go from the 
former to the latter. The managers of the Sunday- 
school material in some way fail to’ deliver it into the 
place of worship. This is so notably and deplorably 
true that a cynical observer has defined the up-to-date 
Sunday-school as an institution for training the chil- 
dren not to go to church. 
# 

Allowing something for exaggeration in these state- 
ments, —which sometimes seem necessary in order to 
arouse reflection,—we must still admit that we are 
face to face with a perilous situation. Our Sunday- 
school children are not attending, in any large pro- 
portion, congregational worship. This is true even 
in the case of our best Christian families, and, of 
course, it is needless to say that the children of the 
worldly are even more difficult to handle in this re- 
spect. It is as lamentable as it is common for chil- 
dren and parents to pass each other in going to and 
from their churches on Sunday morning. 

This separation is greatly to be deplored. Often 
children kiss their mothers and fathers at the break- 
fast table on the Lord's Day, and do not meet again 
until dinner. They both attend the house of God, 
but at different hours, at different services, and under 
widely different influences, This is a startling and 
portentous fact, and bodes only evil. The last place 
in the world at which parents and children are sepa- 
rated should be the altar of worship, and yet that is 
the place where they are not together. 

This is manifestly a weak point in our organized 
movements for the Christian training of our young 
people. It is high time that we were confronting the 
situation. 

cs 

With no disposition to locate the responsibility for 
the condition of things at the door of the ministry, we 
must at least insist that it is a matter which inti- 
mately concerns every pastor. It thrusts itself into 
the domain of his duty, and ought to have his patient 
and profound attention. He must know that, if cor- 
rection of the evil is to come, he, most of all, must 
bring it. 

1. Parental authority must be invoked. The Sun- 
day-school teacher and the parent work separately 
upon the child, and not always in mutual support. 
Too often the parent practically surrenders the chil- 


Editer’s Note.—This is the second of President Hatcher's 
articles on ‘‘ The Pastor and the wee eye of which 
the first appeared in The Sunday School Times of April 19. 
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dren to the domination of the teacher ; sometimes 
both teacher and parent trust the other too far, and 
the child is left free to please itself. Where this is 
the case, you may be sure that the child will drift out, 
unless some counter influence comes in. Now the 
need of the hour is the recalling of parents to duty. 
They must be made to see that they ought not to 
allow their children to grow up in wanton neglect of 
public worship. Who is to do this? The pastor. 
Ah ! who indeed but the pastor ? 


# 


2. The Sunday-school ought to be conducted with 
distinct reference to enlisting the children in public 
worship. No man ought to be allowed to superin- 
tend the school who is not a true worshiper, who is 
not a faithful attendant upon worship, and who does 
not exert his whole influence in turning the thoughts 
of the young towards the place and duty of worship. 
No one is fit for the teacher's office who neglects pub- 
lic worship. A few nervous and fastidious people are 
found in almost every community, who will teach in 
the Sunday-school, but who will cut the worship. 
Their example will kill all their instructions. In 
many cases the teacher is the only one who can lead 
the children into the sanctuary, and if they do not 
go that way themselves, they are not safe guides. 
The songs, the gifts, the lessons, the cotinsels, the 
utterances and examples, of the Sunday school, ought 
all to point straight to the house of the Lord. The 
Sunday-school ought to train the children to worship 
with the distinct understanding that they are to pass 
from the school into the place of public worship. 

an 

Here is a duty for the pastor. He ought to be in 
the school, and have it in mind that the young people 
are to be brought into the place where assemble God's 
If they can be once impressed with the 
conviction that their highest honor and privilege is to 
have a place among these worshipers, they are safe. 
But who is to do this? Who, indeed? The pastor, 
—mainly, if not alone, the pastor. 

3. The children must be instructed about worship. 
They need to be told about it. They cannot under- 
stand it,—nor can the grown people, for that matter, 
fully understand it, —but they can catch hints about it. 
Their impressible and responsive natures favor wor- 
ship. They can get fairly good notions as to the 
nature of worship, —what it is ; as to the exercises of 
worship and as to the forms and spirit of worship, 
provided they have a true worshiper to instruct them. 
We have seen wonderfully appreciative and reveren- 
tial worshipers among children. Their spiritual ap- 
prehensions were deep and rich, and their joy in 
coming face to face with Christ had in it the radiance 
of heaven. 

But to most children worship has no meaning. 
They do not know what it is. They are afraid of it, 
and feel that it is not for them. No wonder that they 
do not incline to the place of worship. It has no 
meaning and no charm for them. Here is a rare 
field for the pastor. He is truly worthy of his office 
if he can show the children how tc worship, and, 
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when he has done it, he has won them for the con- 
gregation. They will always come. 

4. Along with this the children need to be treated 
as worshipers. They ought to have room in the pew 
with their parents wherever it is possible. If they 
are alone, they ought to-be near the front, and treated 
with as much respect as if they were governors or 
judges. Ushers ought to see that they have hymn- 
books, and those sitting near them should gracefully 
recognize and aid them in the efforts to worship. The 
services ought not to be placed out of their reach, and 
portions of it, at least, ought to be specially adapted 
to them. Itis simple justice to children to say that 
they will readily join in the worship, if they are en- 
couraged to do so. 

Too often children are not fairly treated in our 
congregations. They are pushed mercilessly out for 
other people ; they have no rights ; they are cbjects 
of suspicion and rebuke; they are furnished with 
neither Bible nor hymn-book, and, if they gape, or 
fidget, or laugh, or shuffle their tired little feet, they 
incur fearful condemnation. Stern church officers 
scowl at them, imperious women introduce panto- 
mimes of censure, and pastors fire hot shot at them 
from their end of the house,—in not a few cases the 
only recognition which they ever receive at the pas- 
tor's hands. Some churches are well-organized in- 
stitutions for making heathen and scoffers out of 
children. 

ae 


There is one man always needed at this point,—it 
is a great-hearted and thoughtful pastor. He must 
be the acknowledged friend of the children. He must 
be their lover, and they must believe in him,—in- 
deed, their faith in him will be no small part of their 
religion. He must have a smile for them everywhere. 
His touch upon their brow must give life, and his 
respect for them must amount to reverence. When 
he enters the pulpit, the children must feel that he is 
there to guide their worship. Ifa pastor fails at this 
point, then the children are in peril of being lost, 
and there really seems scant reason for expecting that 
the pastor will be saved. 

5. Children are entitled to an inheritance in the 
sermon. A frown for the man who leaves them out. 
It is infuriating to see a minister who does not have 
the children in his thoughts, He may muster stiffly 
into the pulpit, drawl his dreary service, dole out 
almost eternal prayers, dribble out his sapless ser- 
mons, give sign neither of nature nor of grace, and 
then descend from the pulpit with the air of relief 
from a burden, but he will never save a child. They 
will regard him as a persecutor and a whitened 
mummy. They long for a man with a heart. 

It is not the special sermon the children desire or 
need, nor do they ask the pastor to be a buffoon or a 
story-teller for them. They are honest and clever, 
and they can grasp profound truths, provided they 
are uttered in natural tones and clothed in living words. 

As arule, children are best pleased with the sermon 
which most deeply stirs older people. They are im- 
pressed by the seriousness and emotior of others. If 
the minister wishes to put the child to listening, let 
him fill the eyes of the people with tears, or make 
them strain forward to catch each burning word. It 
is often said that children cannot understand ser- 
mons, which is very true ; but it ought to be remem- 
bered that it is not necessary for them to understand. 
They often catch and retain what they cannot yet un- 
derstand, and, moreover, if they pick up one frag- 
ment of the sermon, that is enough for them ; it may 
be all they can hold. If only one seed of the living 
word drops into their hearts, it wili have the benefit 
of responsive soil and a long time to grow. 
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At the same time the pastor must watch the chil- 
dren. Now and then he should slip in something 
specifically for them. A gracious recognitioa of their 
ncesence and good listening will help them. He may 
also tell a pertinent story, or run in a vivid illustration 
intended for them. It ought to be an index to a 
minister of his effectiveness for the childrer to love 
to hear him. If they dread the sermon, and fret, 
and cry to leave before the sermon, the pastor may 
well ask if it is not time also for him ‘ec leave. 

The Christian world has yet to fully grasp the 
notion of children’s capacity to worship. It is a les- 
so:: hard to learr. The old officers of the temple at 
Jerusae.* we-~ dull on that point. When our Lord 
appeared in the temple. troops of children cried 
around him their hosanaas to the Son of David. 
Their conduct shocked tie old brethren, and they 
prayed the Lord—their only prayer—to stop the 
demonstration, but he hailed it as worship. 

The pasicrs part is to bring the children w the 
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temple and teach them how to worship. He must 
mend the broken stair, and draw the little ones up 
into the courts of the Lord. 

RICHMOND, VA. 
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The Sermon Harvey Didn’t Hear 
By John Davis Anderson 


WELL-KNOWN clergyman has made it his cus- 
tom, for a number of years past, to spend a 
greater part of each summer season in the Adi- 

rondacks. For nearly all of this period it has been a 
plan of his family to entrust their comfort to one faith- 
ful guide, Harvey by name. Ever since the chapel 
was built near the preacher's camp, it has been his 
habit to preach there several times each season. One 
day last summer he said to Harvey : 

‘«] never see you at church. How is it that you 
never come? You would be welcome. Come next 


Sunday."’ 
‘Well, you see, sir,",—and Harvey seemed in a 
half-apologetic mood for his neglect,—‘‘ you see, sir, 


I don’t have very much time, and—and—those things 
—church services, and so on—are matters which do 
not interest or concern me. I fear, sir, I am a man 
of the world rather than a man of the church."’ 

‘*Will you not come and hear me next Sunday 
morning ?*' 

There must have been considerable earnestness in 
the preacher's words, for Harvey promised. From 
here the story is told in the clergyman's own words : 

‘«] went to work on that sermon. It was to be for 
him, and him alone. I was determined to touch his 
heart. He was a brave, manly fellow, good and kind 
in his home, and well worthy of any sermon which 
might be given in his behalf. But word came on 
Tuesday that he was ill, —very ill, as I found on going 
to his home. I was never permitted to see him alive 
again, for on Wednesday night his life went out. 

‘«Saturday morning came, and I was asked to con- 
duct the funeral services ; but I had to decline from 
shame. I had known Harvey for ten or a dozen 
years, and less than a week before he died was the 
first time in my entire life that I had spoken to him 
of higher and of better things than this world and this 
life affords. And even then I had only asked him to 
come to church, to hear a sermon which I was to 
preach. On Sunday morning I preached that ser- 
mon,—-my sermon to Harvey,—but the words were 
spoken too late. He was out there in the church- 
yard, and I—I had neglected a great and a vital 
opportunity.’’ 

East Orance, N. J. 











The Locoed Horse 
By Fannie Hyde Merrill 


ERT stood with a cigarette in his hand, looking 
at the ‘‘ hired man'’’ who was sitting on a box 
in the barn door. 

*« Chetty,’’ he said, ‘‘ I want the same horse I had 
last year, —Babe, wasn't it ?’’ 

‘« Yes,’’ said Chetty, ‘‘1 should think you would ; 
she admires you."’ 

Now Chetty, whose size and disposition inclined 
him to be moderate in his motions, was gifted with 
eyes which saw everything, large and small, within 
the range of his vision. He had been the chief man- 
ager of the stock on the Colorado ranch belonging to 
Bert's father ever since Bert could remember; and 
Bert had learned that Chetty’s odd remarks had hid. 
den meanings, which it was well for him to find out 
cautiously if he did not wish to be caught in some 
} <actical joke. 

‘« It’s mutual, Chetty,’’ herepiied. ‘‘I admire her. 
In my whole freshman year a: co!:ege—a year wherein 
I gained great wisdom, Chetty—I saw no finer animal 
than Babe. Has Babe acquired as much wisdom as 
I, Chetty, during the past year ?’’ end Bert repiaced 
his cigarette in his mouth, and beamed on Chetty 
with mischievous eyes. 

Chetty watched Bert with an inscrucabie smile. 

‘* I believe,’’ he said, ‘‘ that she’s about even with 
you, —maybe a little ahead."’ 
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Chetty.arose slewly;-and called one of» the cattle- 
boys who was riding by. 

** Dick,’’ he said, ‘* bring up Babe, —will you ?"' 

Dick stopped short. 

** Babe *"' he asked. 

‘*Yes,'" said Chetty, shortly, deliberately seating 
himself with his back to the boy. 

It was not long before a handsome bay mare stood 
in the door. Bert had gone in to put on his riding- 
boots. He came out quicker than was his habit, for 
he thought he heard a wild clatter of hoofs. Chetty 
was sitting in the box, however, and Babe was stand- 
ing, saddled, with her head down. Now Bert had 
lived on a ranch every summer of his life, and could 
ride a bucking horse, though he did not know much 
about the care of the stock. 

** Will she buck ?"' he asked, as he prepared to 
mount. 

‘She won't mean to, young man; but her nerves 
are not so steady as they were last year. Be care- 
ful !"’ 

Bert sprang into the saddle. With a nervous 
quiver, Babe rose on her hind feet straight into the 
air, and fell over backwards. Bert sprang off as she 
rose, and stood looking at the horse i.. astonishment. 

‘What's the matter ?’' he asked, as the shaking 
horse scrambled to her feet. 

Chetty did not answer, and Bert mounted again. 
This time he was able to get the horse into the road. 
Babe went but little distance, however, before Bert 
turned and rode back to the barn, the horse stagger- 
ing from side to side. 

‘* Chetty,’ he said, ‘she's crazy. 
her ?"’ 

Chetty, who had risen while Bert was mounting, 
now sat down and spoke slowly, with his eyes on the 
horse : 

‘It's just as I said, young man. You see, a horse 
hasn't as long to live as a man, so she's hurried her 
education a little. She seemed to know it when you 
had to begin to smoke last fall to keep awake for your 
studying, you remember. Feed got low in the pas- 
ture, and she took to gnawing a weed,—-seeing she 
couldn't smoke it. She got into the loco-weed, and 
got down to the roots. It made her feel rather good, 
and she hunted for some more. It works on her 
nerves, like that stuff on yours,’’ pointing to the ciga- 
rette. ‘* When we took her up in the fall, I saw she 
was some locoed, and I reasoned with her. She said 
I needn't worry,—fact was, she could stop any time, 
and just did it for a little fun. But the amount of it 
was, her nerves were about gone then, and when we 
put her out in the spring, she got some more, and now 
she can't get along without it."’ 

Chetty had been removing the saddle and bridle as 
he spoke, and now he led her to the pasture back of 
the ranch house. Then he let go of her head. 

‘«Go up to her,"’ he said to the boy. 

Bert slowly walked toward the poor animal. She 
seemed to listen as he came up to her. Her ears 
were pointed toward him, but when he stood before 
her, and, looking into her glassy eyes, said, ‘‘ Poor 
Babe !'' she gave one wild snort, and ran from him 
like a wild horse. 

‘«She can't see much,*’ explained Chetty. 
affected the nerves of her eyes."’ 

Bert sat on the box by Chetty. 

‘*So that’s a ‘locoed horse,’ ’’ he said slowly. 
‘Poor Babe! Is she good for anything ?*' 

** Not one thing,’’ said Chetty. 

As Bert got up and walked into the house, he threw 
away his cigarette. 

Des Morngs, Ia 
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Dick’s Flower 
By Mary L. C. Robinscn 


HE teacher asked, one soft spring day, 
When slowlydrag the study hours, 
And healthy children long for play, 
“* My dears, what are your favorite flowers ?” 


Said Maricn slowly, “1 suppose 

My favorite flower is the rose.”’ 

“ Mine is the lily,”” answered Sue. 

“TI love,” said Bess, “ the violet blue.” 


“ And I,” laughed Jim, “ the hollyhock.” 
But Dick replied, with r~guis? iosk, 
Tossing aside b‘~ .*.ce aud wook, 

‘: Give me the four-o-clock.” 


Detroit, Mica. 
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Lesson 12. 


june 22. 
Rom. 13 : 8-14. Memory verses: 12-14 


Temperance Lesson 








COMMON VERSION 


8 Owe no man any thing, but to love one 
another: for he that loveth another hath ful- 
filled the law. 

9 For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
‘Thou shalt not kill, ‘Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, Thou shalt not 
covet; and if ¢here d¢ any other command- 
ment, it is briefly comprehended in this say- 
ing, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

10 Love worketh no ill to his neighbour : 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. 

11 And that, knowing the time. that now #7 


Lesson Calendar 


1. April 6.—Saul of Tarsus Converted... ...... Acts 9 : 1-20 
2. April 13.—Peter, Eneas, and Dorcas. ....... Acts 9 : 32-4 
3. April 20.—Peter and Cornelius... ....... Acts 10 : 34- 
4. April 27.—Gentiles Received into the Church. . . . Acts 11: 1-18 
5. May 4.—The Church at Antioch inSyria. . . . . Acts 11: 19-30 


6. May 11.— Peter Delivered from Prison. ..... . Acts 12 : 1-19 
7. May 28.—The Early Christian Missionaries . . . . Acts 13 : 1-82 
8. May 25.—Paul at Antioch in Pisidia. ...... Acts 13: 43-52 
RE TE OO ee Acts 14: ee 
10. June 8.—The Council at Jerusalem 

une 15.—Paul Crosses tu Europe Acts 16: 615 
12. June 22.—Temperance Lesson....... Rom. 13: 8-14 
13. June 29.—Review. 

% 


He who finds Christ insufficient has never found 
him at all. 
<- 


International Home Readings 


MOoON.—Rom. 13 : 8-14. The better way. 
TUES.—Jas. 4: 1-10. Resisting evil. 
WED.—Psa. 24. Clean hands. 

THURS.—Psa. 119: 1-16. The way of holiness. 
FRI.—1 Pet. 1: 13-25. Exhortation to holiness. 
Sar.—2 Cor. 6: 11-18. Be separate. 

SuN.—Rom. 6: 12-23. Freedom and life. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
“ 


lt is a sin to sleep in a sinning world when you 
have salvation for it. 





Are you using John B. Smith's popular and inter- 
esting Temperance Exercises? See the advertisement 
on page 314 in this issue, 











The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Laws of the Christian Life 

1. The Law of Love: 

Loveth... hath fulfilled the law (8-10). 
The royal law, . . . Thou shalt love (Jas. 2: 8). 
The end. . . is love cut of a pure heart (1 Tim. 1 : 5). 
Love, ... the bond of perfectness (Col. 3 : 14). 
2. The Law of Watchfuiness : 

Time... to awake out of sleep (11, 12). 
Awake, thou that sleepest (Eph. 5 : 14). 
Ye are all sons of light: . . . watch (1 Thess. 5 : 4-6). 
Of sound mind, and... sober (1 Pet. 4: 7). 
3. The Law of Temperance : 

Not in revelling and drunkenness (13). 
The time past may suffice (1 Pet. 4: 3). 
Take heed to yourselves, . . . drunkenness (Luke ar : 94). 
Be not drunken with wine (Eph. 5 : 18). 
4- The Law of Purity : 

Not in chambering and wantonness (13). 

Abstain from fleshly lusts (1 Pet. 2 : rr). 
Put to death the deeds of the body (Rom. 8 : 13). 
Soweth unto... flesh. . . corruption (Gal. 6: 8). 
5. The Law of Gentleness : 

Not in strife and jealousy (13). 

Be ye kind one to another (Eph. 4 : 32). 

Put on... a heart of compassion (Col. 3: 12, 13). 
Be ye. . . compassionate, loving (1 Pet. 3 : 8, 9). 
6. The Law of Consecration : 

Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ (14). 
Conformed to the image of his Son (Rom. 8 : 29). 
Have this mind . . . in Christ Jesus (Phil. 2: 5). 
An example, that ye should follow (1 Pet. 2: 21). 


% 
The day will reveal the footprints of the night. 
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8 Owe no man anything, save to love one 
another: for he that loveth ‘his neighbor 
hath fulfilled the law. 9g For this, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou 
shalt not steal, Thou shalt not covet, and if 
there be any other commandment, it issummed 
up in this word, namely, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 
to his neighbor: love therefore is the fulfil- 
ment of the law. 

11 And this, knowing the season, that al- 
ready it is time for you to awake out of sleep : 





Golden Text: Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let us put on the armor of light.—Rom. 13 : 12 


let us therefore cast o 


1o Love worketh no ill 


lusts ¢hereof. 
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Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Epist_e.— Written from Corinth, early in 
A.D. 58, just before Paul's final journey to 
— (Acts 20) with alms that he had col- 

lected. This errand prevented him from visiting 
Rome, where no apostle had yet been. He there- 
fore writes this letter, setting forth the gospel as 
‘*the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek” 
(Rom. 1:16). All need this salvation, for Gentiles and 
Jews are sinners; it is by faith, since it is of grace, 
and only thus can men be accepted by a righteous 
God; this power of God is effective, and is for all 
classes of men, Jew and Greek. 

The mercies of God, thus portrayed, call for grati- 
tude, ‘‘a living sacrifice” (12:1). How this grati- 
tude expresses itself is set forth in chapters 12 and 13: 
Duties are according to special gifts (12 : 3-8); per- 
sonal duties to fellow-Christians spring from brotherly 
love (12 : 9-21); duties torulers are enjoined (13 : 1-7). 
The lesson follows. 


Verse 8.—Owe no man anything : The emphasis is 
on ‘‘no man.” The connection of thought is with 
verse 7: ‘‘ Render to all their dues.” Hence all 
forms of obligation are here referred to, not pecuniary 
ones alone.—Save to love one another: This is not 
really an exception. This debt is always to be paid, 
but never can be fully met, since the more we love 
the more we feel the claims of love.—For he that 
loveth : This shows that what precedes is a command 
to love.—His neighbor : Greek, ‘‘the other,”—that 
is, the other (or different) one, who is the object of 
the love.—Hath fulfilled: The tense points to action 
with permanent result.— Zhe /aw: The Mosaic law, 
as verses 9 and 10 show. The English margin, ‘‘ Or, 
law,” is altogether unnecessary; so in verse Io. 

Verse 9.—‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness” is 
not sufficientiy attested. Only the second table of 
the law is cited, since duties to our neighbor are 
under discussion.—Summed up: More literal and 
exact than ‘ briefly comprehended.” —/n this word : 
That is ‘‘ saying; from Leviticus 19 : 18. 

Verse 10.— Worketh no ill: The negative side is 
here indicated; in 1 Corinthians 13 the positive side 
is graphically set forth.— 7he fulfilment: More exact 
than “‘ fulfilling,” pointing to the result rather than 
the activity. P 

Verse 11..—Knowing : Since ye know.—7zhe sea- 
son: Not ‘‘ time,” but the present condition of things, 
as the context shows.—Now it is high time : Liter- 
ally, ‘‘the hour already.”—For you: Ignored in the 
Authorized Version. The Greek Testaments then 
used read ‘‘ us " instead of ‘‘ you.”—S/eep : Usedina 
relative sense; ‘‘ worldly carelessness.”—For now : 
The reason it is ‘‘ already the hour;” but ‘‘ now ” is 
a different term from that in the preceding clause.— 
Salvation nearer to us: Or, ‘‘ our salvation nearer.” 
The pronoun may mean ‘to us,” or ‘‘ our;”’ its posi- 
tion favors the former sense. ‘‘ Salvation” (liter- 
ally, ‘‘ the salvation,’’ well known) probably refers to 
Christ’s coming, since the imagery resembles that of 
our Lord’s discourse on the Mount of Olives. But 
practically for each generation of believers the refer- 
ence is to the consummation of individual salvation. 
Paul knew that the exact time of the second advent 
was concealed, and the command to ‘‘ watch” is of 
continued validity.— We first believed : The tense 
calls for the insertion of * first.” 

Verse 12.—T7he night is far spent: The figure 
continues throughout verses 11-13.— Works of dark- 
ness: Indicated in verse 13.—Armor: Literally, 
‘‘weapons,” but including defensive armor (comp. 
Eph. 6 : 11-18). 


COMMON VERSION 


is hizh time to awake out of sleep: for now 
is our salvation nearer than when we believed. 

12 The night is far spent, the day is at hand : 
the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armour of light. 

13 Let us walk honestly, as in the day ; not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering 
and wantonness, not in strife and envying : 

14 But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh, to /u/f#/ the 


1 Gr. the other. Comp. 1 Cor. 6. 1; 10. 24; Wal. 6. 4. 


erse 13.— Walk becomingly: ‘*‘ Honestly” is too 
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for now is ?salvation nearer to us than when 
we first believed. 12 The night is far spent, 
and the day is at hand: let us therefore cast 
off the works of darkness, and let us put on 
the armor of light. 13 Let us walk becom- 
ingly, as in the day; not in revelling and 
drunkenness, not in chambering and wanton- 
hess, not in strife and jealousy. 14 But put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
gem for the flesh, to /u/fi/ the lusts there- 
oj. 


2 Or, our salvation nearer than when &c. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Neleon and Sona. 


limited; the sense is, such a walk as befits the day- 
time, when conduct is open to observation.-—As /1 
the day: In emphatic position.—Not in revelling 
and drunkenness: Both terms are plural in the 
Greek, referring to habitual excesses. The former 
term was first applied to processions of bacchanalian 
revellers, then, in the New Testament, to all kinds 
of nocturnal revels. The latter means ‘“ drunkcn 
carousals,” such as usually took place at night.—.\«/ 
in chambering and wantonness : Here also the plu- 
ral occurs, Sexual excesses of every kind are rc- 
ferred to; these are closely connected with ‘ drunkecn- 
ness.""— Strife and jealousy: Preferable to ‘ cu- 
vying.” 

Verse 14.—Au?t: On the contrary.—Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ: Once for all, come into vital 
relations with him.—Make not provision for the 
flesh: ** Flesh” (in emphatic position) probably means 
the depraved nature, as so ofan in this epistle. The 
precept then is: Make no provision for your depraved 
nature, since thus its evil desires would be fulfilled. 
Another view refers ‘‘ flesh”’ to the material of the 
body, explaining: Make provision for the body, but 
not so as to gratify its evil desires. But this does 
not accord with Paul's usage. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Wantonness is wilfulness. 


al 


Points for Temperance Teachers 
By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 


F THE saloon. furnishes the poor man’s club it is 
no more than it ought to do, for it furnishes the 
poor man. 

General Kitchener kept up his army on water; and 
when one firm of brewers sent several hundreds of 
barrels of their stuff to the array in Egypt, he sent it 
back at their expense. 


Lord Bobs, the hero of the march to Kandahar, not 
only works on water himself, but constantly advo- 
cates the value of the whisky-free soldier. 

When, discouraged, we ask, Is all this agitation and 
education for temperance worth while? it is worth 
while to think of the drunken officers, judges, and 
clergy of not much over a hundred years ago. 

Where all the people are sovereign, it 1s well to re- 
member the advice in Proverbs 31: 4, 5: ‘‘ It is not 
for kings to drink wine, lest they drink and forget the 
law, and pervert the judgment.” 

Lord Rosebery of England said, ‘‘If the state 
does not soon control the drink traffic, the drink traffic 
will soon control the State.” 

It is reported that owing to the order of the Union 
Pacific Railroad forbidding employees to frequent 
saloons at any time, twenty-five of these houses have 
had to close up in the little city of Cheyenne alone. 

Drink only kills a little over eighty thousand in the 
United States every year. 

When you hear Germany instanced as an argument 
for beer-drinking temperance, remember that over 
fifteen hundred men were treated there last year for 
delirium tremens. 

The churches and the lodges of the South are ex- 
pelling the drunkard and the liquor-seller from their 
membership. 

When beer, simple beer, rots the bartender’s fingers 
off his hands, and his shoes off his feet, what must it 
do to those who soak in it ? 


England drinks gin, and England is finding it out, 
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as she attributes her failure in the world’s competi- 
tion to her drinking workmen. 

The people of the United States spend as much on 
ostrich feathers as on foreign missions, and two hun- 
dred and forty times as much in drink. 


Ditton, MONTANA. 


He never made a beginning in love who thought 
he had come to its end. 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Bible never sunders precept and 
Amid the unspeakable grandeur of Sinai the law 
is uttered. here is glory that the people can- 

not endure, and there are the thundered ‘‘ thou 
shalts ” of the Commandments. So in the New Tes- 
tament. The Gentile converts were at once emanci- 
pated from Jewish rites, but never from the Com- 
mandments. 

Verse 8.—It is our duty to be in debt, but it is to 
love one another. We have received great infinite 
amounts of love from God that we can never pay to 
all his creatures. We are debtors to the Greeks and 
to the Barbarians as Paul was, not because they had 
ever done aught for us, but God has. 

Verse 11.—Love does not express itself with day 


ractice. 


‘ae 


Controlling the 


By Alexander 


HIS lesson falls into two parts, the former of 
which (vs. 8-10) sums up all relative duties in 
the one commandment of love, and the latter 

(vs. 11-14) enforces Christian morality by the con- 
sideration of the near approach of ‘‘the day.” They 
are not a ‘‘ temperance lesson” in the narrower sense 
of the word, but they are so if by ‘‘temperance” is 
meant the control of ily appetites for Christ’s sake 
and by his power. 

The commandment in verse 8, to ‘‘owe no man 
anything,” does not refer to money debts, but looks 
back to verse 7 and its precept to ‘‘ render to all their 
dues.” The word for ‘‘ dues” is cognate with that in 
verse 8 for ‘‘owe.” So then, while other dues may 
be settled up and cleared off, there is one which can 
never be so discharged as that the obligation to pay 
itis ended. After all payment of love we are still 
debtors. Further, every man has a right to our love. 
It is his due and our debt. The obligation does not 
depend on others’ attitude to us, nor on their lovable- 
ness. They are men, therefore, whatever else they 
may be, and, however points of antagonism may 
bristle like a row of iron spikes between us and them, 
we are defrauding them of their rights if we do not 
love them. Love is an element in justice, and is 
every man’s due, whether it is his desert or not. 

eo 

Love, then, is shorthand for all duties to others. 
There is, probably, a reference here to our Lord’s 
words (Matt. 22 : 34-40). The negative form in which 
love's effect is considered is, of course, owing to the 
negative form of the second half of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Paul is seeking to show that to love 
fulfils the (Mosaic) law, and he has therefore to keep 
the precise form of its precepts in view. It is clear 
that love cannot be thought of as harming the be- 
loved, and thus it spontaneously reaches the goal 
which law could only point at. There is no need to 
draw out detailed prohibitions. Love will be much 
more sensitive to what might hurt a neighbor than 
law can ever be. But it is to be noted that these 
negative effects are only produced by a very positive 
cause. ‘‘ Thou shalt love” is the only possible path 
to ‘‘Thou shalt not work ill.” But these negative 
results can never exhaust the capacity nor the yearn- 
ings of love. It is essentially an infinite desire to 
give all good to the beloved. The universal nega- 
tive ‘‘no ill” passes into the universal positive ‘all 
good.” 

Permanent duties may be enforced by special con- 
siderations, and the at thought of the nearness of 
Christ’s second coming gave urgency, in the minds 
of the early believers, to all moral duties. We need 
not stumble over the fact that Paul sometimes speaks 
as sharing that expectation, for we have Christ’s own 
statement that ‘‘ to know the times and the seasons” 
was not given to apostles. Paul sometimes speaks 
as if he anticipated a long series of developments to 
intervene, and in his later epistles obviously contem- 
plates his own death as probable. We have to kee 

that ‘‘ blessed hope, even the glorious appearing,” 
bright and operative in our lives. Whether its reali- 
zation is ages distant or near at hand does not 1n the 
least affect its power to brace up to all duty, to calm 
with all patience, to lift on high with buoyant hope. 
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dreams or ecstasy. 
work. 
What we should do? Cast off works of darkness, 
ut on ‘‘ weapons of light,” walk honestly, put on the 


It expresses itself with energy of 


rd Jesus. In such unclothing of darkness, and 
clothing upon with light and Christ, we shall n«t be 
seen, but Christ will be. 


What shall we not do? Walk in darkness in 
sins of lust that were then debauching the heathen 
world, not in drunkenness, not in strife nor jealousy, 
not in taking forethoyght for the sinful lusts of the 
flesh to fulfil them. 

The gospel comes to a world seething in corrap 
tion, and brings ideals and powers enough to change 
itinto a world of beauty and purity. It has been tried 
thousands of times on individuals with success. 
Would that it could be tried on the whole world! 


University Park, Coto. 





Is your Sunday-school supplied with one of the 
lar Temperance Exercises published by The 
Sunday School Times? They are vesponsive read- 
ings for the whole school, prepared by John B. Smith 
of Connecticut, and are brimful of striking and con- 
vincing facts. Number Three is just ready. Begin 
with Number One or Two, if you haven't already 











used them. Amy one of the exercises can be used om 
any Sunday. $1.00 per hundred. 
a 


Bodily Appetites 
McLaren, D.D. 


The clear bugle note, sounding the morning call to 
awake, rings ott as loudly in either case. The prom- 
ise is sure, the time of fulfilment is of small moment. 

No douot it is true that to us a similar exhortation 
may be based on the approach of the day of each 
man’s death, but there is far more of joyful, fruitful 
energy developed in us by the thought the Lord is at 
hand than by thinking of the stealthy gliding towards 
us of the ‘‘shadow feared of man;” and Christians 
fling away one of their best helps to holiness and ser- 
vice when they let that watchword of the early church 
die unspoken because of ignorance of its date in the 
chronology of earth. In that of heaven it is near. 
So it should be to us. 

“e 

Paul casts his exhortation into a highly imaginative 
and picturesque whape. A band of sleepers are to 
rouse themselves, because the night is wearing thin, 
and the dawn is pale in the east. We must not con- 
fuse the image here with the quite different use made 
of sleep and waking in 1 Thessalonians 4, 5, where 
they — first, the states of the living and the 
dead; and, second, the states of the Christian and the 
non-Christian. Here the true believer is supposed to 
be asleep, as in the parz ble (‘‘ they all santbeced and 
slept’’); that is, to be less vividly conscious of Christ’s 
coming, and less energetic in his practice of Christian 
duty than becomes him, and he is bidden to awake, 
that is, to ea forth all his powers in the Christian 
life, to be his whole vigilant self, ex tant, alert, 
ready for work and fight. A sleepy Christian is an 
anomaly, a walking contradiction. He must be wide 
awake if he is to get rid of encompassing evil and to 
be clothed with Christ’s likeness. 

The roused sleeper’s first occupation is to dress, 
and the night gear is put off, that the day costume 
may be put on. ‘‘ Works of darkness" are such acts 
as can only be done in the dark,—evil deeds which 
shun the light. How much of all our lives would 
shrivel up if the light of ‘‘ that day” struck them ! 
The light kills many things. The armor of light is, 
by parallel, armor that befits the day, not glittering 
armor, or armor forged out of the light. The Chris- 
tian’s dress must be warlike. He has not yet come 
to the state where they ‘‘learn war no more.” The 
robes of peace are not yet his, but he has to be 
equipped for the fight. 

ee 

The plain meaning of the figure is next given in 
stringent commands. The poetry comes Soon to 
very hard-hitting morality. We are to ‘‘ walk hon- 
estly,’”’ as those whose actions are all done in broad 
ight; that is the positive putting on the armor 
of light. We are not to wallow in certain evils; these 
are the works of darkness. And what are these? 
Paul specifies three classes. First, sins of eating and 
drinking; second, sins of lust and impurity; third, 
sins against the law of love to neighbors. e is not 
concerned to make a complete catalog. But it is sig- 
nificant that he puts sins like drunkenness first. fr 
he had lived among us, they would have been even 
more emphatically underscored. Would that the 
churches saw as clearly what the chief hindrance to 
their efforts is! Would that all professing Christians 
‘put off” that work of darkness! Is it not striking, 
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too, that ‘‘strife and jealousy” are bracketed with 
these gross animal sins ? 

But that is not all, for it is of little use to tell us to 
get rid of evils unless you show us another power 
than our own which will strengthen us to do so. 
Therefore the last form of the exhortation leads up to 
the only source of power to obey it: ‘ Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus,”—which we do by faith, by love, by yield- 
ing to his influences, and letting them mold us after 
his likeness. Then, and only then, shall we be able 

0 put off the works of darkness, and not to make the 
' desh”’ and its desires the objects of our attention or 
forethought. We put on Christ at first by faith at 
the time of baptism, but we must daily renew that 
clothing of ourselves with him. The command in 
verse 12 put the casting off first, and the clothing 
second, as the figure required. Verse 14 puts the 
clothing with Jesus first, and the tossing aside of the 
night gear second, as the facts require. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
% 
Love is as easy to lend as it is to borrow, 
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ET vs WALK BECOMINGLY, AS IN THE Day; NOT 
IN REVELLING AND DRUNKENNESS, NOT IN 
CHAMBERING AND WANTONNESS, NOT IN STRIFE 

AND JEALousy.’’—All six phases of vicious living men- 

tioned in the above verse were very common among 

all the heathen nations of Paul’s time, but more 
especially were they carried to excess by the volup- 
tuous, luxurious, and wealthy Romans, whose esthetic 
culture was as high as their standard of ethics was low. 
Contemporary writers have drawn vivid pictures 
of the dissolute and wanton life that existed during 
the first century of the Christian era, and the princi- 
ples of the gospel were so utterly opposed to the works 
of darkness then prevalent that the new converts from 
heathendom had to be constantly reminded of the 
difference that must characterize their conduct, and 
to be exhorted to have no fellowship with them (Eph. 

5: 11, 12, 16). 

Paul, in writing to ‘‘the churches of Galatia,”’ re- 
minds them of what he had told them in time past, 
‘that they who practice such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God” (Gal. 5 . 19-21). 


SHwEirR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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By Ghosn-el-Howie, Ph.D. 


** ALREADY IT IS TIME FOR YOU TO AWAKE OUT OF 
S.eep.”—Every time I happen to spend a night in 
a khan or under a tree with the muleteers, the 
leader—in fact, any one who happened to wake after 
midnight—strives to wake up all the rest almost 
in the words of the text, ‘‘ It is past time to wake u 
from sleep. Think how long it will take us to veut 
up and load, and of the journey before us.” 

‘*LET US THEREFORE CAST OFF THE WORKS OF 
Darkngss.”’—While in some towns the practice has 
lately been given up, I believe in some it is still the 
case that the sauf—that is, the authorities’ armed 
patrol—walk through the city all the hours of dark- 
ness, and, if they happened to catch any one walking 
in darkness (that is, without a lighted lantern), he was 
seized upon and conveyed to prison, and there re- 
mained till his case underwent investigation. The 
suspicion was that whoever was found walking in 
the dark was walking in or into mischief. 


ScHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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To put on Christ is to put out sin. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


E THAT Jdloveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the 
law (v. 10). Yes, love is a ‘‘ short cut” to the 
goalof duty. Do you want tobe happy ? Learn 

how to love. Do you want to meet every obligation 
of life? Learn how to love. Everything goes easy 
to the lover. From what mysterious herb hath God 
extracted this strange potency by which pain is 
made pleasure, and the most disagreeable drudgery 
of life aluxury? If you never learn any other les- 
son, learn how to love. This is not so easy. It is 
easy enough to love what you do love, but how are 
you going to love what you don’t love? Ay, there's 
the rub! What makes the friction, what excites the 
crimes, of life? Running up against unlovable 
people, and trying to fulfil our obligations to them 
out of a sense of duty. I don’t know whether 
any one ever succeeds. The thing to do is to learn 
to love them. What! disagreeable, offensive, un- 
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lovely people ? To be sure! There is almost -cer- 
tain to be something good and sweet in the worst 
of them. But, at any rate, there is that strange and 
wonderful love of benevolence. There is a power in 
the soul to wish the worst people well, which, if it is 
aroused, develops into a love as pure as the love of 
God. It's hard to get it started, but it can be done. 
The capacity is in you,—rouse it - When you can 
control your affections, and love whom you ought to 
love, that strangely beautiful and wonderful feeling 
will fulfil all the duties of life, as electricity seems 
likely to do all the work of the world. Yes, love is 
the ‘‘ short cut " to the goal of duty. 

Knowing the season, that already it is time for 
you to awake out of sleep (v. 11). The past has 
always seemed to me a period of slumber. I am 
always awaking. I seem always to have been asleep 
yesterday,—for to-day life appears so much more 
serious, its opportunities so much more glorious, its 
joys so much more sweet, its tragedies so much more 
terrible. I am always wondering why I didn’t see it 
before. The danger of life is drowsiness, lethargy. 
More people need to be aroused than enlightened. 
They live in a daze. How seldom any of us are 
phen 5 more than half awake! We burn in our beds, 
like drunken men in a fire. Don’t you wish some- 
body would shake you up and tumble you out? 
There's that sodden-eyed, pudding-headed boy in 
your class. He's got something in him, but he’s 
asleep. What you want to do is to wake him up. 

Letus puton the armor of light(v. 12). Civilization 
has gained much, but lost much. We have many grave 
and beautiful ceremonies, but nothing to compare with 
that of a young lad putting on a suit of armor for the 
first time. Ah, that must have been thrilling! How 
must a father’s heart have beaten, and a mother's 
breast have heaved! During the Cuban war I saw a 
young nephew of mine put on his first uniform. I 
choked and sobbed. But there is a greater moment 
still. It is when a youth puts on the ‘armor of 
light." A young boy of ten or twelve years came 
before our session last night, and asked to be ad- 
mitted to the church. It was sublime. A half-dozen 
old gray-headed men, who knew what it meant, 
choked up when they looked at him. Ah, young 
knight! be thou another Sir Launfal, a Galahad, a 
Sidney. 

Let us walk becomingly (vy. 13). There is in re- 
lated things an eternal fitness, a heavenly harmony. 
We say of this beautiful relationship, ‘‘ It is becom- 
ing.’’ Every girl wishes instinctively to wear a 
becoming dress, every boy to comb his hair becom- 
ingly. In all good ee there is such an instinct to 
behave becomingly. There are deeds which cannot 
be made to accord with manhood or womanhood. 
They are inherently discordant. They shock, revolt, 
disgust. One of them is drunkenness. It is horrible 
in the eyes of true men and women. It is unbecom- 
ing. Nothing can make it becoming. It is only when 
we ourselves become degraded that it ceases to fill us 
with loathing. A boy who can laugh at drunkenness 
or admire a drunkard has been warped and dis- 
torted. He is like a man who thinks the noise in a 
boiler-yard is a symphony or an oratorio. 

Make not ge 0a tet the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof (v. 14). This does not mean that you must 
not put coal and potatoes and apples into the cellar, 
and buy winter clothing in the summer, and summer 
clothing in the winter, when they are cheap. It is 
as beautiful to see men do this as to see squirrels 
gather nuts and bees make honey. It does mean, do 
not pamper that body, and think of nothing night and 
day but how to gratify its appetites and passioas. 
‘*Put on Christ,""—that is, be Tike him. Trample the 
lusts under foot. Put on Paul, and * keep your body 
under.” 

CINCINNATI, On10, 
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God within will be our guard without. 





Are you using John B, Smith's popular and inter- 
esting Temperance Exercises? See the advertisement 
on page 314 im this issue. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


UT on one side of your board, before the school 
opens, the following facts. They have been 
carefully tested. Three beers a day, for one 

year, would being into your home t barrel of flour, 
50 pounds of sugar, 20 pounds of corn-s:arch, 10 
pounds of macaroni, 1o quarts of beans, 4 twelve- 
pound hams, 1 bushel of swee. potatoes, 3 bushels 
Irish potatoes 10 —— of coffee, 10 pounds of 
raisins, rc pounds of rice, 20 pounds of crackers, 100 
bars of soap, 3 twelve-pound turkeys, 5 quarts of 
*tanberries, ro bunches of celery, 10 pounds of prunes, 
4 dozen oranges, 25 good beef-steaks. This would 
fill four barrels hee ping full, and there would be in 
one pocket of your trousers a five-dollar bill morked 
‘*a new dress for mother,” and in the other pocker 4 
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ten-dollar bill marked ‘‘ to-buy shoes forthe-children.”’ 
Do not show this to the school until you come to the 
proper place in the review. When you begin the 
review, say that you propose to confine it to the mat- 
ter of drink, of which verse 13 speaks. Then put 
down the words Drink wastes. Ask what it wastes. 





Money. Yes, just see how much even the small 
DRINK WASTES DRINK 
MONEY, TIME WINS 
HEALTH NOTHING 











amount of three beers a day for one year will do. 
Now turn the board, and have the school read the 
list. Is not that awful? Yet many thousands waste 
their means in this wicked way. Now turn the 
board back. Does drink waste anything else? Yes, 
Time. Put that down. Draw out how drink does 
this. Does it waste anything else? Yes, it wastes 
Health. Put that down. Now draw out how it does 
this. Have teachers answer this question. So much 
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for what, drink wastes. -Now. put down the word- 

Wins. What is there that drink wins that.is really 

worth having? Really Nothing. Put that word 

down. See, then, the balance-sheet. How do you 

like it, and what has it to say to you personally ? 
New York CITY. 


ee 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of 
the metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs '') 


** Yield not to temptation.” Psalm 1 : 1-6. 
** My soul, be on thy guard.”’ (1: 1-3. 2: 1-3.) 
‘*To thee, our God, we fly for mercy Psalm 95: 1, 2, 6-r1. 
and for grace." (190: 1-4. Ig: 1-4.) 
**Oh for a closer walk with God."’ Psalm 36 : 5-10. 
‘*O brothers, lift your voices."* (49: 5-8. 75: 1-4.) 
‘*O Jesus, {| have promised.*’ Psalm 119 : 105-111. 
‘*T need thee every hour.*’ (175 : 79-84. 253 : 1-3.) 
‘* Weary of earth, and laden with Psalm 34 : 1-17. 
my sin."* 2 (47: 1-6. 70: 1-3.) 


The breastplate of truth is as impervious as tt ts 
transparent. 
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Have you seen the International Beginners’ Course of 
Bible Lessons? An attractive little pamphlet, contain- 
ing the Beginners’ Lessons for the second quarter, with 
teaching hints by Mr. Archibald, will be sent, postpaid, 
Sor ten cents, by The Sunday School Times Company, 
10371 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 


1. Topic for the Quarter: Little Missionaries 
ll. Lesson Topic: Temperance. 


ill. Result Sought: 
Self-control. 


IV. Starting-Points : 


(Nors.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.] 

1. Who can spell the little word ‘‘ No” ? 
2. Who is the strongest boy in the class ? 
3. Do you ever have a headache ? 


V. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 

How many of you can spell a word that has only 
two letters in it? I will write this little word ‘‘No” 
on the blackboard. How many of you can read it? 


2. Lesson Story. 

I want to tell you a story about a little trout who 
got into trouble because he didn’t control his appe 
tite, and say this little word ‘‘ No.” 

The morning sunbeams danced lightly on the clear 
waters of a silvery brook. It was a jolly, happy 
brook, as it tinkled merrily over the stones, and spar- 
kled in and out amongst the grassy crooks and curves 
in the banks. It was quite a deep brook, too, for 
such a narrow one, and it had several deep holes, 
where sometimes ple came to fish. In one of 
these holes there lived a family of trout. One of 
them was such a pretty little feiow,—all gray and 
white, and speckJ>d vith pink and *rown and blue. 
He was a very young trout, too, and didn’t know 
much about the ways of the world, although he 
thought he knew a great deal ‘ 

His mother had taught him not to go very near the 
surface of the water in the daytime, so all the morn 
ing he played near the pottom with his brother and 
sister, or amused himself by exploring the big rock, 
which was all covered over with moss. 

But he was a very changeable little trout, and b 
and by became tired of playing hide-and-seek wit 
his brother and sister, so he said to himself: ‘‘ Dear 
me! I wonder what there is todo next! After all, 
this hole of ours is very dull. I wonder what it is 
like in other holes. When I get big, I must certainly 
goand find out. Ah! what's that ] see? My, whata 
beautiful big fly! Right over my head too. He'd 
make a good dinner. must have him.” And, for- 
getting that his mother told him to stay near the 
bottom of the hole, he made a quick turn upwards, 
and went after Mr. Fly. 

But the fly began to move quite quickly, and the 
little trout had to take many turns before he came 
near it. One time just as he thought he was sure of 
it, the fly seemed w give a big jump to one side, and 
so was farther away thanever. This made the little 
trout very angry, so he made a dart, and me a great 
snap at the fly. All of a sudden he felt a jerk, anda 
dreadfri pain in one of his gills. The next mir ste 
he was pulled right out of the water. 


My, what a dreadful feeling that was! At first he 
was quite faint, but soon revived a little, and began 
to wiggle. Presently he felt something take hold of 
him, and then that dreadful pain in his gills came 
again. ‘‘Oh, what is to become of me?” he said to 
himself. ‘‘I am sure I shall die!" But just at that 
moment he felt himself falling, and opened his eyes 
to find himself back in the hole. As quickly as he 
could he swam to his mother, and said, ‘‘O mother, 
I have had the most dreadful thing happen to me, 
and I am so frightened!" Then he told her all about 
it. When she had heard it, she said: ‘‘ My dear, my 
dear! you have had a most marvelous escape. You 
must have been caught on one of those dreadful iron 
things. Just see your poor gill now, all bleeding and 
sore.” 

‘‘Oh, it hurts dreadfully!" interrupted the little 
fellow. ‘‘I must put a bit of green-water sage on it 
at once,” said his mother. ‘‘One of those awful, 

eat creatures they.call boys must have been around. 
ft is a blessing that .you are so small, or they never 
would have thrown you back. Why didn’t you stay 
down at the bottom, as I told you?” The little trout 
wriggled very guiltily.. ‘‘Then,” his mother con- 
tinued, ‘‘it would never have happened. This will 
be a lessor. :» you, my dear, to mind what I say, and 
not to yo aear the top in the daytime again.” ‘“‘O 
mother! I over will,” said the little fellow. ‘‘ My, how 
my gill does hurt!" His mouth got well after a while, 
however, and the little trout was happy again, and I 
never heaid of his disobeying his mother after that. 

I know a man who got himself and others inte a 
great deal of trouble just because he didn’t say the 
little word ‘‘No" when he should have dou so. 
Somebody offered him wine and strong drink, and, 
instead of say ng ‘‘No,” as he always should have 
done, he drank it. I hardly like to “ell you how fool- 
ish and cruel the wine made him. e treated his 
wife and children dreadfully when he got home. 
Perhaps some of you know such a man. 


3. TRANSITION. 

Where did the little trout live? What did he do all 
day? What did his mother tell him not todo? What 
happened to. him when he forgot to say ‘‘ No,” and 
disobeyed her? What trouble did the man who 
didn’t say ‘‘No” get into? 


4. TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

Do boys and girls. ever get into trouble because 
they cannot say this little word ‘‘No"? One “a a 
little boy I know had mince-pie for dinner, is 
mother told him that he had better not take more 
than one helping, for it would make his head ache, 
and he would be dull and cross and a in school. 
What do you think he did about it? hat would 
you have done ? 


Vi. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth We should 
Emphasized. be self- 
2 controlied. 


, Questions on the Lesson 
Transition. | Story v n‘ch lead up to 


} the Trete Emphasized. 
The Lesson | 1. The story of a trout. 


Story. 2. The story of a drunkard. 








Preparati«: i 
for Less \ Who can spell this little word ‘‘No"’ ? 
Story. | 


Mo: .TREAL, CANADA. 


To live by the law of love is to learn to love the law. 
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Is your Sunday-school supplied with one of the 
popular Temperance Exercises published by The 
Sunday School Times? They are responsive read- 
ings for the whole school, prepared by John B. Smith 
of Connecticut, and are brimful of striking and con- 
vincing facts, Number Three is just ready. Begin 
with Number One or Two, if you haven't already 
used them. Any one of the exercises can be used on 
any Sunday. $1.00 per hundred. 











The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


SE this passage to illustrate the character and 
teaching of the great missionary apostle. It 
shows the spirit in which he preached and 

taught, the principles which controlled his life, the 
ideals he sought for his disciples. Only a few years 
after he began to talk to those Jewish women at the 
prayer place outside of Philippi, he was writing from 
Corinth, at the heart of the old Greek empire, to 
Christians in Rome, the capital of the world. People 
of every nationality were beginning to come together 
as followers of Jesus. Some of them had formed a 
church in the metropolitan city, and Paul, who had 
never been in Rome, was telling them, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, how to testify to Romans 
of the power and preciousness of the gospel of Christ. 
He told them in this passage: 

1. The Principle which is the Basis of the Law. It 
is love (v. 8). One who loves his neighbor as himself 
will keep the Commandments, for to break one of them 
is to work ill tohis neighbor. Adultery, murder, theft, 
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perjury, covetousness,—these destroy men’s happi- 
ness, endanger their reputation and life, injure their 
moral character, rob them of what belongs to them. 
The man who is controlled by Christian love will not 
do any of these things (v. 9). He will do all he can 
to keep his neighbor and himself from drunkenness, 
because it hurts the body and dulls the moral vision. 
It tempts men to commit all these other sins (1 Cor. 
6:9, 10). No sight is more repulsive than that of 
the drunkard. The Christian seeks, in union with 
Christ, to help his neighbor to realize his highest 
possibilities (v. 10). 

2. The Brief Time for Fulfilling the Law. When 
Paul wrote this letter, the attention of men of all 
nations was being directed to the beliefs of Chris- 
tians. A new era was at hand like the dawn of day 
after a long night. There were abundant signs that 
the kingdom of God was advancing faster than they 
had expected (v. 11). There was every reason for 
them to deny themselves, and give their lives to win 
men to enter the kingdom. 

Show your pupils the reasons which urge us to be 
faithful disciples of Christ,—that the doors of all na- 
tions are opened now for the gospel to enter in, that 
the conversion of the world seems to depend on the 
lives and examples of Christians. To be unfaithful 
to Christ now is to betray his cause at the greatest 
crisis. Show them that intemperance and its accom- 
panying sins cast shame on his name. Every true 
disciple will guard himself against it, and will try to 
influence others to do so. 

3. The Way to Fulfilthe Law. The day of God is 
dawning. Show the signs of its coming,—the spread 
of the gospel through all lands, the increasing efforts 
to establish peace among men, to educate them in 
knowledge of the truth and righteousness. It is the 


(Graded Helps continued on page 312) 
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International Lessons for 1903 


Studies in the Book of Acts 
FIRST QUARTER. 


January 4. 
1. Paul and Silas ey pe As 16: 22-34. (Study Acts 16: 
16-34. Read chap. 15: 36 to 16 : 40. emory verses: 29-32. 
Csiden Teat: Believe on the-Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.—Acts 16: 31. 
January rr. 
2. Christian Living. Phil. 4: 1-13. (Read the whole Epistle.) 
Memory verses : 6-8. 
Golden Text: Rejvice in the Lord always.—Phil. 4: 4. 
January 18. 
3- Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. Acts 17: 1-12. 
Acts 17: 1-15.) Memory verses : 2-4. 
Golden Text : Thy word is a lamp unto my feet.—Psa. 119: 105. 


(Study 


January 2s. 
4- Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians. 1 Thess. 5: 14-28. 
(Study vs. 1-28. Read the Epistle.) Memory verses: 16-18. 
Golden Text : Hold fast that which is good.—1 Thess. 5: 21. 


February 1. 


5- Paui at Athens. Acts 17: 22-34. (Study vs. 13-34.) Memory 
verses : 28, 209. 

Golden Text: He preached unto them Jesus, and the resurrection. 
—Acts 17: 18. ° 

February 8. 

6. The Church at Corinth Founded. Acts 18: 1-11. 
vs. 1-17.) Memory verses: 9-11. 

Go Text: Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.—x Cor. 3: 11. 


(Study 


February 15. 
7- Christian Self-Control. (A temperance lesson.) 1 Cor. 8: 
4-13. (Study the whole chap er.) Memory verses: 8,9 
Golden Text: Let us therefore follow after the things which make 
for peace.—Rom. 14: 19. 
February 22. 


8. Christian Love. 1 Cor.13. (Read 1 John 4: 7-21.) Memory 


verses: 1-3. 

Golden Text : Now abideth faith, hope, charity, but the greatest of 
these is charity.—1 Cor. 13: 13. 

March 1. 

9- Paul and Apollos. Acts 18:24 to 19:6. (Study chaps. 18: 18 
to 19: 7.) Memory verses: 4-6. ‘ 

Golden Text: If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?—Luke 11: 13 


March 8. 
10. Paul at Ephesus. Acts 19: 13-20. (Study vs. 8-20.) Memory 
verses: 18-20. 
Golden Text: The name of the Lord Jesus was magnified.—Acts 
19 : 17. 
March 1s. 
1. The Riot at Ephesus. 
Memory verses: 29°34 
Golden Text : The Lord preserveth the faithful.—Psa. 31 : 23. 


March 22. 


12. Paul’s Message to the Ephesians. 
the whole chapter.) emory verses: 4-7. 
Golden Text: By grace are ye saved through faith.—Eph. 2 : 8. 


Acts 19: 29-40. (Study vs. 21-42.) 


Eph. 2: 1-10. (Study 


March 29. 
13. Review. 
iden Text: Lo, 1am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.— Matt. 28 : 20. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
April s. 
1. Paul’s Parewell to Ephesus. Acts 20 : 28-38. (Study vs. 
17-38. Read verses 1-16.) Memory verses : 31-34. 
Colden Text: Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.—Acts 20: 35. 


April 12. 
2. The Resurrection. 1: Cor. 15: 20, 21, 50-58. 
chapter.) Memory verses: 55-58. 
olden Text: Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
first fruits of them that slept.—r Cor. 15> 20. 


(Read the whole 


April 19. 
3- The Law of Love. (A temperance lesson.) Rom. 13: 7-14. 
(Study vs. 1-14.) Memory verses: g, 10. 
Golden Text: Love worketh no if to his neighbour: therefore love 
is the fulfilling of the law.—Rom. 13: 10. 


April 26. 
4- Paul’s Journey to Jerusalem. 


1-16.) Memory verses: rr, 12. 
Golden Text: The will of the Lord be done.—Acts 21: 14. 
May 3. 
5- Paul Arrested. Acts 21: 30-39. 
40 to 22: Memory verses: 30-32 


Golden Text: If any man suffer ‘as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed.—1 Pet. 4: 16. 


Acts 21: 3-12. (Study vs. 


(Study vs. 17-39. Read az: 


May ro. 
6. The Plot against Paul. Acts 23: 12-22. 
Read 22: 29 to 23: 9.) Memory verses: 20-22. 
Golden Text ; The Lord stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer. 
—Acts 23: 11. 


(Study vs. 10-35. 


May 17. 
7- Paul before Felix. Acts 24: 10-16, 24-26. 
Read 24: 19.) Memory verses: 14-16. 
Golden Text: 1 Will fear no evil: for thou art with me.—Psa. 23: 4. 


(Study vs. 10-27. 


May 24. 
8. Paul before Agrippa. Acts 26 : 
oom) Memory verses: 27-29. 
iden Text: Having therefore obtained help of God, I continue 
unto this day.—Acts 26 : 22. 


19-29. (Read the whole 


May 31. 
9. The Life-Giving Spirit. Rom. 8: 1-14. (Read the whole 
ter.) Memory verse: 1. 
iden Text: For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God.—Rom. 8: 14. 


June 7. 
10. Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. Acts 27: 33-44. 
4) Memory verses: 41-44. 
iden Text: Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and 
he bringeth them out of their distresses.—Psa. 107 : 28. 


(Study vs. 


June 14. 
i. Paul at Rome. Acts 28: 16-24, 30, 31. (Study vs. 16-31. 
Read Acts 28 : a x Memory verses : 30, 31. 
Golden Text: 1 am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.—Rom. 
1: 36. 
June 21. 
12. Paul's Charge to Timothy. 
the —_) Memory verses: 12-14. 
Golden Text: There is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.— 
2 Tim. 4: 8. 


2 Tim. 3:14 to 4:8. (Read 


June 28. 
13- Review. 
len Text: The Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, and 
will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom.—2 Tim. 4: 18. 


Studies in the Old Testament from Samuel to 
Solomon 


THIRD QUARTER. 


July s 
s. Israel Asking for a ing. 1 Sam. 8: 1-10. (Study vs. 1-22, 
Read Deut. 17 : 14-20; 1 Sam., chaps. 4-8.) Memory verses: 4-7. 
Text: Prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and serve him 
only.—1 Sam. 7 : 3. « 
July 12. 
2. Saul Chosen King. 1: Sam. 10: 17-27. (Read 1 Sam., chaps. 
9, 10.) Memory verses: 24, 25. 
Golden Text ; The Lord is our King; he will save us.—Isa. a3 : 22. 
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July 19. 
3- Samuel's Parewell Address. 1 Sam. 12: 13-25. (Study vs. 
1-25. Read x Sam., chaps. 11, 12.) Memory verses: 23-25. 
Golden Text : Only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth with all 
your heart.—z Sam. 12 : 24. 
July 26 
- Saul Rejected as King. 1 Sam 1s: 13-23. 
Read x Sam., chaps. 13-15.) emory verses : 20-22. 
Golden Text: To obey is better than sacrifice.—1 Sam. 15 : 22. 


(Study vs. 10-31. 


August 2. 
§- Samuel Anoints David. 1 Sam. 16: 4-13. (Study vs. 1-13. 
Read the chapter.) Memory verses: 11-13. 
Golden Text : Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart.—1 Sam 16: 7. 


August 0. 
6. David and Goliath. « Sam. 17: 38-49. (Study vs. 32-54. 
Read the chapter, also 1 Chron. 11 : 10-14.) Memory verses: 45-47. 
Golden Text: If God be for us, who can be against us ?— Rom. 
8: 31. 
August 16, 
7- Saul Tries to Kill David. 1 Sam. 18 : 5-16. 
12-14. 
Golden Text: God is our refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble.—Psa. 46:1 


Memory verses : 


August 23. 
8. David and Jonathan. 1: Sam. 20: 12-23. (Study vs. 1-42. 
Read 1 Sam. 18, also 2 Sam. 9.) Memory verses: 14-17. 
Golden Text: There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 
—Prov. 18 : 24. 
August 30. 
9. David Spares Saul. 1 Sam. 26: 5-12, 21-25. 
Read 1 Sam., chaps. 21-25.) Memory verse : 21. 
Golden Text: Love your enemies, do good to them which hate you. 
—Luke 6 : 27. 


(Study vs. 1-25. 


September 6. 
10. Death of Saul and Jonathan. «x Sam. 31: 1-13. 
1 Sam. chaps. 27-31, also 2 Sam. 1.) Memory verses: 6, 7. 
Golden Text ; There is a way which seemeth right untoa man; but 
the end thereof are the ways of death.—Prov. 14 : 12. 


(Read 


September 13. 

11. David Becomes King. 2Sam.2: 1-10. (Study vs. 1-11 and 
5: 1-10. Read 2 Sam., chaps. 2-5, also 1 Chron., chaps. 11,12.) Mem- 
ory verses: 1-3. 

Golden Text : Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity !—Psa. 133: 1 

September 20. 

12. Abstinence from Evil. 
1-t1. Memory verses: 1, 2. 

Golden Text: Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess,—Eph. 
5: 18. 


(A temperance lesson.) 1 Pet. 4: 


September 27. 


13. Review. (Read Psa. 8, 10, 27.) 
olden Text: The Lord is my light and my salvation.—Psa. 27: 1. 


FOURTH QUARTER 
October 4. 
1. David Brings up the Ark. 2 Sam. 6: 1-12. (Study vs. 1-19. 
Read 1 Chron., chaps. 13, 15, 16, also 2 Sam. 5: 17-25.) Memory 


verses : 11, 12. 
Golden Text: Blessed are they that dwell in thy house.—Psa. 84 : 4. 


October 11. 
2. God's Covenant with David. 
1-29. Comp.1 Chron. 17 and Psa. 89. 
Memory verses: 8, 9. 
Golden Text: Thy throne shall be established for ever.—2 Sam. 
7: 16. 


2 Sam. 7: 4-16. (Study vs. 
Read 2 Sam., chaps. 8-10.) 


October 18. 
- David's Confession. Psa. 51 : 1-17 
2 Sam., chaps. rz, 12.) Memory verses: 1-. 
Golden Text: Create in me a clean heart, O God.—Psa. 51 : 10. 


(Study vs. 1-19. Read 


October 25. 
4- David’s Joy over Forgiveness. Psa. 32. (Read Rom., chaps. 
4> 5-). Memory verses: 5-7. 
Golden Text: Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered.—Psa. 32 : 1. 
November 1. 
- David and Absalom. 2 Sam. 15 : 1-12. 
am., chaps. 13,14.) Memory verses: 4-6. 
Golden Text: Honour thy father and thy mother: that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.— 
Exod. 20 : 12. 


(Study vs. 1-273. Read 
& 


November 8 

6. David’s Grief over Absalom. 
2 Sam., chaps. 15-20.) Memory verses: 31-33. 

Golden Text: A foolish son is a grief to his father.—Prov. 17: 25. 


2 Sam. 18: 24-33. (Read 


November 15. 
7- David's Trust in God. Psa.2;. Memory verses: 1-6. 
Golden Text: The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.—Psa. 
23:1. 
November 22. 
&. The Curse of Strong Drink. (World's Temperance Lesson.) 
Prov. 20 : 1; 23 : 20,21, 29-35. Memory verses: 23 : 29-32. 
Golden Text : Wine is a mocker.—Prov. 20 : 1. 


November 29. 
& David's Charge to Solomon. 1: Chron. 28 : 1-10. (Read 
1 Chron., chaps. 21-29.) Memory verses: 9g, 10. 
Golden Text : Trust in the Lord with all thine heart.—Prov. 3: 5. 


December 6. 

10. Solomon's Wise Choice. 1 Kings 3: 4-15. (Study 3: 1-15: 
4: 29-34. Read x Kings, chaps. 1-4. Compare 2 Chron. 1.) Memory 
verses : 12, 13. 

Golden Text: The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.— 
Prov. 9g : 10. 

December 13. 

mt. The Dedication of the Temple. «1 Kings 8: 1-11, 62, 63 
(Study vs. 1-30, 62,63. Read 1 Kings, chaps. 5-8; 2 Chron., chaps. 
5-7.) Memory verses: 9-11. 

Golden Text : 1 was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into 
the house of the Lerd.—Psa. 122: 1. 


December 20. 


12. The Queen of Sheba Visits Solomon. : Kings 10 : 1-10. 
(Study vs. 1-13. Read 1 Kings, chaps. 9-11. Compare 2 Chron., chaps. 
8,9.) Memory verses: _ 

Golden 7ext: When the righteous are in authority, the people 
rejoice.—-Prov. 29 : 2. 

Or, The Birth of Christ. (Christmas Lesson.) Matt. 2: 1-12. 
(Read + 14-16; 9: 1-6.) Memory verses: 10, 11. 

Golden Text: Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shall save his 
people from their sins.—Matt. 1 : 21. 


December 27. 


13. Review. (Read Psa. 203) Golden Text: The mercy of the 
Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear him.—Psa. 
303 : 37. 
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(“ Graded Helps” continued) 


time to cast off the works of darkness. 
Read for yourself Ephesians 5 : 1-21, 
which teaches the same lessons. Drunk- 
enness, and the rioting which goes with 
it, belong to the night. Christians have 
come out of the night. Deeds of lust 
and strife are not to be named among 
them (v. 12). The dark side of this les- 
son should not be dwelt on at length. 
Your pupils, probably, know nothing by 
experience of ‘‘ revelling and drunken- 
ness,”’ or of ‘‘chambering and wanton- 
ness.” It is enough to say that sins 
repulsive to honorable persons are ut- 
terly ye to the spirit of Christ. 

Dwell on the putting on of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as containing the secret of 
all worthy life. To think as he thinks, 
love as he loves, and look on men with 
his eyes, is to be proof ogeins sensual 
temptations. We must daily read his 
words, and test our motives by them, 
daily keep our bodies pure as an offering 
tohim. ‘Then none of us need fear in- 
temperance or its kindred vices. They 
will find no place in our thoughts, no 
foothold in our desires. We shall make 
no provision for the flesh, to fulfil the 
lusts thereof (v. 14). 





Suggestive Questions 


1. The Law of the Kingdom of God. 
How did Paul express the law ? (v. 9.) 
How did Jesus — it? (Matt. 7: 
12; Mark 12: 30.) How did James ex- 
press it? (Jas. 2:8.) How did John| 
express it? (1 John 4:7.) Why does | 
intemperance break the law? (Rom. 13: 
10; 14: 21.) What is the relation of in- 
temperance to the kingdom of God? | 
{t Cor. 6: 10; Gal. 5 : 21.) 

2. The Way to Keep the Law. How 
can we guard ourselves against tempta- 
tion ? (Eph. 5: 11.) How can we put on 
the : coll Jesus Christ ? (Rom. 13: 14; 
Eph. 4: 23, 24.) Why is living manly 
lives keeping the law? (2 Cor. 7: 1.) 
What ought we to do for our neighbors ? 
(Rom. 15:2.) Who is our neighbor ? 
(Luke 10: 29-37.) How ought we to} 
treat those who have been taken captive | 
by the appetite for strong drink ? 

3. The Blessing of the Law Fulfilled. 
What is the promise of God to those who | 
keep the law? (Psa. 119: 1, 2.) What} 
is the result of keeping the law ? (1 Tim. | 
1: 5.) What is the strongest motive for | 
keeping the law ? (1 John 3: 2, 3.) 

Boston, 
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Love cannot stop with the negative. 
‘a 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Theory and Practice of 
Christlike Life 





I. Tie GENERAL PREPARATION (Rom. 13: 
8-14). 
For eacn mer.ber ef the Bible class.] 

These verses, when used as a tem- 
yerance lesson, furnish an interesting 
illustration ot: the fact that Christianity 
is governed ‘‘ by case law, not by code 
law; by broad principles, not by minute 
regulations” (Sanday).. “Paul. in this 
section of the Epistle to the Romans 
was thinking of two things,—of love as 
the principle of all regulations as to our 
relations to others in any of the affairs 
of life, and of the nearness of our salva- 
tion as a motive for maintaining Chris- 
tian standards of life. 

In verses 8-10 Paul declares that the 
obligation of love is supreme, but it isa 
debt which can never be paid in full, 
and is therefore always in force. The 
one who cherishes the spirit of love will 
not injure his fellow-man in any way by 
word or deed, hence he is of necessity 
one who keeps the law in spirit and let- 
ter. He will not only do no specific 
harm to another, but will refrain from 
doing such harm to himself that he be- 
comes unable to render complete and 
satisfactory service. He will therefore 
keep himself clean and wholesome in 
body, mind, and spirit. 

In verses 11-14 the Apostle adds that 
the brevity of the time before him warns 
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the Christian té make the best use of 
his opportunities. He seems to have 
had in mind the shortness of time be- 
fore the manifestation of Christ in his 
second coming, the immediateness of 
which was a prevalent belief in the 
early church and in the apostolic body. 
The language fits equally well the 
Christian in his every-day earthly life, 
which is relatively brief. This is his 
time for deliberate obedience to the 
commands of Christ, for the formation 
of ideals, for the use of opportunities, 
for the achievement of purposes. He 
cannot afford to give himself to the 
satisfaction of appetite, for the one great 
enduement is the spirit and purpose of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.. The one who 
craves these must be' a man of ‘‘ tem- 
perance,”—that is, according to the Re- 
vision of t1go1, ‘ self-control,’’—able to 
direct and use his powers. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a careful and exhaustive list of books on the 
study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaflet, 
containing also practical suggestions on the conduct 
of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp by the Publishers, 103: Walnut Street, | 
Philadelphia. 

One of the best of the commentaries 
on Romans is Sanday and Headlam’s 
contribution to the International Critical 


( Continued on page 314) 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 0r more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue forayear. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other oes such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space, An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may, have, when practicable, a selected 
bosition without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for ane on the last page. 
For alladvertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per centin 
addition to.the regular rate will be charged. 
hor inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance,of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- | 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, | 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free to | 








examine the subscription list at any time. For 
Terms of Subscription, see page 313. 





‘Why Not Use tho | 
REVISED BIBLE 


when by remarkably unanimous 
consent the American Standard 
Edition is admitted to be “the 
most excellent translation of the 
Holy Scriptures ever published in 
the ish tongue.”’ 

The Sunday-School Times says: 
“It is the standard translation for 
the English speaking world.”’ 

Attestation of American Revis- | 
ion Committee on the baek of the 
tithe page... Prices oon 1/50 
upwards. For sale all = 
sellers, or send for catalogue. 


THOS, NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 




















ITHIN the last few weeks 
more than one thousand 
grown-up Bible students 

(not teachers) have subscribed to 

The Sunday School Times. They 

are testing Professor Sanders’s Bible- 

class studies, and after a few weeks 
they will see the gain of such a help 
as this. 

Of course, the numbers are not 
large—yet. But the idea is only just 
beginning to be understood. 

It will take a little time for Sunday- 
school workers to appreciate the Sun- 
day School Times as a help for adult 
Bible students. So many classes of 
adults depended upon the 
teacher for information that home 
study and personal preparation have 
not always been popular. 

There is a change coming,—it is 
here now. Adult classes are work- 
ing with their teachers, and they are 
doing better work accordingly. 

The fact is, a Bible student can 
grow in Bible knowledge and spirit- 
ual power far better by working with 
a teacher than by sitting still, like an 
empty bucket, simply to be filled. 

Do you believe it? Then will you 
enable us to send a number of copies 
of The Sunday School Times for 15 
weeks, on trial, to the adult Bible 
class that you know best ? 

We will send a copy of ‘* Black 
Rock’’ to any one who sends us 
$1.00 for five 15 weeks’ trial sub- 
scriptions. z 

Please give us the names in the 
next column. Fill out the blanks, cut 
out the column, enclose the amount 
in stamps, check, or, money-order, 
with the subscriptions, and mail to us. 

When these. subscribers want to 
renew as regular subscribers the club 
organizer in your school will be glad 
to include their names with his club. 
But we stop the trial subscriptions, at 
the end of 15 weeks, if they are not 
ordered continued. 


have 


The paper is 
never forced upon any one. 

If you will send ten trial subscrip- 
tions, enclosing two dollars, we will 
send in addition to ‘‘ Black Rock,”’ 
a copy of the International Lessons, 
Pocket Edition, for 1902, bound in 
fine leather. 
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Just Issued! New Edition 
of the 


Marked New 
Testament 


From 15 cents upwards. For sale by 
all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“CHURCH HYMNS and 
GOSPEL SONGS” 


One of many testimonials received: 

** We have used ‘ Church Hymns and Gospel Songs,” 
exclusively in all our services,Church, Sabbath-school, 
Prayer, and C. E. Meetings, for the last three years 
and have not yet ‘sung it out." Our con regational 
singing during this time has increased fully roo per 
cent. Dantet H. Overton; Pastor ; 
Greene Ave., Presb. Church, Brooklyn, N-¥." 

$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 
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A Tale of the 
Selkirks 


By Ralph Connor 


** Black Rock” is a book to own. Prob- 
ably you have read it; possibly you have a 
copy. Then you will want another to give 
away! And if you haven't read the book, 
here is a good opportunity for reading and 
owning it. Bishop John H. Vincent says 
of it: ‘‘ What a wonderful book is ‘ Black 
Rock!" I keep my copy on the go, and I 
hear warm words of praise from everybody 
who reads it. It is unique in its vivid pic- 
tures of a rugged human nature, and in 
its wise solution of the problem how to 
bring the gospel of grace, gentleness, and 

ower to bear on the rough and desperate 
Litous who fill camps on the frontier.’’ 
And The Chicago Times Herald: ‘ Ralph 
Connor greatly resembles, in manner of 
character analysis and in power of pathetic 
effect, Dr. John Watson. In these respects 
his books rank with ‘Beside the Bonnie 
Briar Bush,’ and deserve equal popular 
recognition."’ 


Black Rock: 


Pocket edition. 
Bound in cloth. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed herewith you will find One 
Dollar, for which please send to the above 
five addresses The Sunday School Times on 
trial for fifteen weeks. You may send to 
the following address a copy of “ Black 
Rock,” in accordance with your offer. 


PERIID cc ccccece o60bsede covces coccce covecs covneeses coesee 
Post-office.......005 +++ eoece 0 ccccecescce 
County ... 0000 -eseee coceee oseeee covces cocces coceee 


State ..cscccoce sosede 
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Proper treatment of the pores of the 
sKin nine times out of ten results in 
a good complexion. A soap which 
| leaves the sKin hard and rough is 
robbing it of its natural oil. Ivory 
Soap has no free alkali and leaves the 
a sKin as it should be, soft and smooth. 
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Beautiful 
Denver 


Denver, Colorado, where the 
convention of the National Sun- 
day-School Association will be 
held June 26-30, this year, is 
one of the most beautiful cities 
on the continent. 

You will, however, if you come 
out to Colorado, wish to see 
something of the scenic features 
of the Rocky Mountain region. 

The Colorado & Southern 
Railway has arranged for a 
number of attractive trips from 
Denver into the mountains at 
most satisfactory rates, and 
would be pleased to send you 
descriptive matter. Address 

T. E. FISHER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
DENVER, COLO. 


a 


















Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 
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Guide-Boards tor Teachers 
By W. H. Hall Blicabeth F. Beosall 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 
75 ct Five or more copies, either to 

cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 
One copy, or any number of copies 
8 1 -00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 - ~ o year. a 
* ne free co addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 

i free, upon application 

i THE SUNDAY Scuool. TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. O. Box 1550. 








R. HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the 
Sunday-school teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 
and informing. ‘The author’s rich and varied experience as 
teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 
utterances. He points out with exceptional clearness ways of over- 
coming the most common hindrances to success in the teacher's 
work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and by- 
way guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths of the 
book. Asa whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers 
may improve the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 
Bound in cloth. 120 pages. For sale by booksellers, or 


16mo. Illustrated. mailed upon receipt of price, the 
Price, 75 cents publishers paying the postage. 
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| Peekskill Military Academy ; The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE PRINCIPALS, 
BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL acAbEMy || /ndividual Work A Trip to 
= » e nd 
{ohtucatoncl, Prepares for any Amerean cotege. || LO Individuals 

New buildings. Campus 45 acres. Liberal endow- Colorado at 

fate Sane hs BB, pe, Matyas. || A Record of Personal Experiences 

— = aad Convictions Small Cost 

T hi . By H. Clay Trumbull During June, July and August we are 
Q : oing to se a 
eac ing an By HIS latest of Dr. Trumbull’s books fourist tickets at less than half fare. THE 
H. Clay has been written out of his rich ex- $25 from Chicago, f21 from St. Louis — 
{ eachers Trumbull periences as a personal worker covering and from the east through tickets will EXPERIENCES Lacnawalitta 
rum many years. It is full of incident and a Stel ey OF PA | Railroad 
7 : suggestion, and cannot fail to incite the ; pA Hs ~~ 
More than thirty-four thousand copies reader to greater interest and activity in pe rey mete ph pep dy A 
of this book have been sold, and the hand-to-hand effort for others. oarding houses and ranches; gives A Series of delightful Sketches just Is- 


demand is constant. Teaching and the names and addresses of proprie- sued by the Lackawanna Railroad. These 


Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, Cloth, 16mo. 186 pages. 75 cents ee hea nantes and sketches are contained in a handsomely 
and altogether practica) treatise on the Published by and with the book I will send a circular IMlustrated book called “* Mountain and 
place and work of the teacher. It is telling about the ticket rates and train Lake Resorts,’”’ which describes some of 
written out of a wide experience, and The International Committee of met 


Young Men’s Christian 





the most attractive summer places in the 
with full knowledge of the essential ° 





: ’ ; ‘Address P.S. EUSTIS Passenger 
principles of teaching. It is a book Associations Traffic Manager, Chicago, Burlington 
toown. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 3 West 20th Street, New York City & Quincy Ry., 209 Adams St., Chicago. Send 6 Cents in postage stamps te T. W. 
n 


LEE, General Passenger Agent, New York 
City, and a copy will be malied you. g 


For sale by booksellers, or by 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons The Sunday School Times Co. 


New York City 


Por sale by booksellers, or by The Sunday School Times Co. 
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whoo’ 
" Office. the Natural 


tism, etc. 


in an article in Medical Mirror, says: 


solution is an exceedingly strong one.’’ 


Medical College, and Attending Surgeon to Cook County Hospital, says : 


“Tt have foun, BUFFALO 
years i have found 


6s The Most Effective of in the Messages series. 
Medicinal 
Waters” and ‘* Strikingly 
Superior to Lithia Tab-. 
Hlets’’ in Bright’s Disease, 
Calculi, Gout, Rheuma- 


Dr. I. N. Love, New York City, Former Pro. of necessit 
fessor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of Children, | never canceled ? 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in Mar- 3. 
ton Sims College of Medicine, St. Louis. ‘ 
President of American Medical Association, etc., | gardin 


an aa pa ‘ * ey “strikingly | What reasons does Paul really advance 
superior to emergency solutions of lithia | é . . 
tablets and pure water, even where the said | ‘© Same reasons to-day with similar 
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(Continued from page 312) | 


in the volume ‘‘ The Messages of Paul,” 
Other good 
comments are given by Beet, Godet, or 
Moule, in the Cambridge Bible and the 
Expositor’s Bible. 


| Commentary series. Professor Stevens 
gives a very lucid and helpful paraphrase 
Ui 


III. Questions ror Stupy anp Discus- | 
SION. 

1. ‘* Put Ye on Christ.” (1.) In what | 
sense can this be done? (2.) Is it an 
unfair standard to demand ? | 
| 2. The Obligation of Love. (3.) How | 
does love fulfil the law? (4.) Why is it 
a perpetual obligation, | 


Its Concomitant Activity.  (5.) 
What three exhortations are given re- 
§ the life of the one who is to put | 
on the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
4. The Reason for this Activity. (6.) | 


Vice- 


in verses 11 and 12? (7.) Can we urge 


| meaning ? 
The Duty of Self-Control. 8.) 
| 


5. d 
E. H. Pratt, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Professor Which is a broader and better expres- 
of Orificial Surgery to the Chicago Homeopathic | sion for the same Greek word,—‘‘ tem- 


rance,” or ‘‘ self-control ”’ ? 
6. A Metaphor for the Christian Life. 





WATER a very valuable therapeutic re- | 
source. It has proved espe- | (g.) Note how the figure of the light of | we was argying erbout, ‘Siah. 
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not enjoy yourself, and let every one 
else have a good time too?” 

‘* Because what is one man’s pleasure 
may be another's pain. This world is 
not made so that we can all go sliding 
down the hill of lust and sense together 
without ae and having smash- 
ups. A world of men and women with- 


| out self-denial would pretty soon be a 


hell of devils.” 

‘* Pretty ae | language for a dea- 
con!” suggested George, the  store- 
keeper, 

‘*Not half as strong as the situation 
would be if there was no self-denial in 
this world. Suppose you always did 
just what you felt like doing?” 

‘‘Wal, I'd go fishing to-morrer, and 
stay till fall.” 

‘*‘ Any way, you wouldn't tie yourself 
up in the store allday. But you've the 
wife and youngsters to think of, and so 
you deny yourself.” 

‘* Still, it’s a pleasure to do things for 
them.” 

‘*So it is to give up anything for any 
one. ‘That’s where happiness comes in, 
—when selfishness goes out. A selfish 
man can’t be happy, and the man who 
never gives up anything never gets any 
good out of anything.” 

‘But ye’re getting away from what 
I say it’s 


cially efficacious in Rheumatism, Gout, and Affections of the Kidney and Bladder, | day is used in verses 11-14, What makes | selfish of you’uns to be allus a-saying, 


generally, including Bright’s Disease.’’ 


it appropriate? (10.) What other in- | 


Dr. William Doughty, Former Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, | stances of the use of the figure of | 


Medical College of Georgia, Augusta : 


“s BUFFALO L WATER is the only reliable treatment known to me IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
ITHIA for the permanent relief of gravel, and the | 


antecedent concitions that determine it.’’ 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, recently Health Officer of New York City: 


“light” can be quoted ? 


The usual ‘‘ temperance” of the New 
Testament is a ‘self-control” which 

| dedicates all resources to God. 
The one who “ puts on the Lord Jesus 


‘*Ii have with great benefit in Bright’s ee : me 
prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Disease of the Kidneys.” P | Christ ”’ has an armor indeed which pro- 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. | 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 





tects him from any assault of evil. 
‘*Let us walk becomingly ” is a phrase 
, which many of us need to take to heart. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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Temperance Exercises 


ve) a “ 


TRIKING facts about temperance and intemperance are in- 
cluded in exercises of responsive readings for use with the 
quarterly temperance lesson, or at any time in any Sunday-school. 
There has been a real need for condensed, trustworthy, and convin- 
cing statements of fact on this vital subject, for use in Sunday- 
schools, in form and material and price especially adapted for use by 
the school as a whole, or by separate classes. Number Three is now 
ready. New editions of Numbers One and Two have been prepared, 
and are just as appropriate now as when first published. These ex- 
ercises have been carefully prepared by the author of the well-known 
Supplemental Question Course, Mr. John B. Smith. 
Thousands of schools will ‘welcome special supplemental ser- 
vices such as these, and orders should be placed promptly. A 
specimen, copy will be’ sent to any superintendent for a two-cent 


stamp. Price, $1.00 per hundred. 
ae a a 
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The armor of Sincerity is better than 
the cloak of deceit. 














At the Country Store Club 
By the Rev. Henry F. Cope | 


66 HAT’S all this ’ere talk,'Siah, er- | 
bout church-members a-dan- | 
cing, and card-playing, and 

so on?” 

‘‘Well, as far as I can make out, 
church rules don’t make no difference to 
such things. 
do, and ef my religion offered nothing 
better to interest me, I might want to go 
in for them myself; but I ain't had either 
time or hankering after them lately. | 
Still I dunno as I would prohibit things 
that I’m not sure are wrong, or encour- 
age thtem as I'm not sure are right. It'd 
be better to try té crowd ‘em all out, 
and teach everybody to love their Lord 
enough to practice a little self-denial 
over doubtful things.” 

‘*But I can't see the wrong of them! 











And that’s one thing I’ve got aginst the 














$25 Round Trip Denver 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 

Railway from Chicago, account 
International Sunday-School Conven- 
tion at Denver, June 26 to July 2, 
return limit October 31, 1902. Two 
fast first-class trains daily. The best 
of everything. For descriptive book- 
let and ful! particulars apply. to your 
nearest ticket agent, or address W. B. 
Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., 22 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago. 



















When answering advertisements, 
montion The Sunday Scheol Times. 


CARMEL SOAP 
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idees of the church; they're allus say- 
ing, ‘Give up, and deny yourself.’ The 
wife’s got a box up to the house labeled 
‘Self-denial Offering,’ and she’s allus 
fretting for fear she’d do something 
that'd Furt some one else. Now you say 
your religion is one of happiness. How 
can it be, when you're allus haiving to 
give up some things and to go without 
others ?” 

| Yes, ’Siah,” added old man Martin, 
‘*it seems to me a narrer idee of religion 
to be a-trying to make every one give up 
all their fun, so as to be as miserable and 
onhappy as the church folks.” 

“Funny, isn’t it? too,” said ‘Siah, 
‘*how, the more these ideas spread, the 
more unhappy the world gets to be!" 

‘I dunno about thet,” said Hank, 
please | “ but I can’t see the sense of this ‘ere 

restricting yourself all the time. Why 





| our notions. 


Ef I had nothing else to | 


‘Don’t do this and that.’ ”’ 

‘*It surely would be if Christian self- 
denial meant making people give up to 
But it don’t. It means 
that the Christian gives up his own way 
and his wishes for che sake of the others. 
It is the Christian who does the giving 
> I reckon there’s been a good deal 
of mistake on that p’int, and we've often 


| made the mistake of trying to legislate 


religion into others, instead of just living 
it ourselves, and prohibiting what we 
think to be wrong, instead of exhibiting 
what we know to be right.” 

‘“*But why bother your head about 
| giving up anything?” 


| ** You don’t need to bother your head if 


your heartisright. Did it bother you any 


| to give up your batchler ways when you 


| got married, or to + up your fishing 

and hunting to make a living for the 
family ? Does it bother you any to give 
up target-shooting on the street here? 
And it wouldn’t bother any of us much 
to give up a good many things, if we 
only stopped to think of their results on 
other folk. I tell you this Christian 
love and sacrifice is the only thing that 
holds this world together. What'd this 
town be like without it ?” 

DILLon, MONTANA. 








Summer Comfort 
Get Ready for Warm Weather 


By a complete change in breakfast, at this 
time of the year, one can put the body right 
to go through the summer comfortably. 

Leave off meat, potatoes, and heavy body- 
heating foods, and use the food that will nour- 
ish the body, and give reserve force to the 
brain and nervous system. 

A most appetizing and healthful breakfast can 
be made on Grape-Nuts and cream, some fruit, 
and perhaps two soft-boiled eggs—this meal 


, wili furnish full strength, and nourishment up 


to the next, and has a remarkable effect on the 
body during hot weather. Remember the cells 
of the body you are now building will last you 
into summer, so be sure and build the kind 
that tend to keep a cool body and a level head. 

One pound of Grape-Nuts has more nourish- 
ment—that the system will absorb—than ten 
pounds of meat, without any of the internal 
heat of meat that a person wishes to avoid dur- 
ing the warm season; its rich, nutty flavor 
added to the delicate sweet of the grape sugar 
makes a dish pleasing to the most critical taste. 

You receive Grape-Nuts from the grocer 
ready to serve, as it has been thoroughly cooked 
at the factory by food experts, and this saves 
heat from cooking, and time and exertion ne- 
| cessary in preparing ordinary food. 

A change from the old breakfast to one like 
| this will refresh and invigorate the system in a 
, surprising manner, and permit you to enjoy 
| the pleasures of summer in a cool, comfortable 
| fashion when your neighbors, differently fed, 


will be “‘hot.”’ 
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Alowa, at Sioux City. .. . 
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Convention Calendar, 1902 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


works adapted to the present genera- | 
tion. 

Over eight thousand engraving blocks | 
have also been canceled, to make way | 
for the newest style of illustrations. | 
Entirely new issues suited to our Span- | 
ish possessions are in press. New maps, | 





York, at Saratoga Springs. . June 10-12 
Indiana, at Terre Haute. . 
Nebraska, at Central City . 
International, at Denver . . June 26 to July 1 
Kentucky, at Hopkinsville . 
Missouri, at Springfield . 

Mississippi, at Winona . 

Idaho, at Boise City. . . 

Maryland, at Baltimore... . October 2, 3 
Pennsylvania, at Franklin . . . October 14-16 
Rhode Island, at Pawtucket. . Ocobter 14, 15 
Vermont, at Morrisville . . October 15 
Maine, at-Oldtown . . « » October 21-23 
District of Columbia, at Washing- 


. August 26-28 
. October —— 


eee Piru rie . October 27-29 
Connecticut (biennial), at 
Meriden . . . November 11-13 


. . November 18-20 
. November 20, 21 
. November 28, 29 


Michigan, at Lansing . 
New Jersey, at Trenton . 
Utah, at ; 





British North America 


Alberta, at Calgary. ..... 
New Brunswick, at St. John. 
Nova Scotia, at Wolfville . 


al 


What the American Sunday- 
School Union Has Done 
in a Year 


. June 12, 13 
. October 14-16 
. October 28-30 


HE year closing February 28, 1902, 
in the missionary work of the 
American Sunday-School Union, 

was marked with evidences of very suc- 
cessful results. Its chief feature was a 
large increase of careful aid given to 
Sunday-schools already in existence, for 
the purpose of strengthening them and 
securing their permanence. 2,375 
schools were organized and reorganized, 


93 less than in the previous year, but, 


containing 5,548 more members ; while 


aid was given to 6,559 schools for the 


first time, an increase of 3,036 over the 
number aided in the previous year, and 
21 more cases of aid to old schools also. 
The year’s work, therefore, was such as 
tended to make more strong and secure 
the results of work done in previous 
years. 

The amount received for the support 
of our missionary work was $170,445, 
against 146,101 of the year before,—an 
increase of $24,344. This has been 
necessary because of the increase of our 
force of missionaries. During the year 
there were 238 men employed, of whom 
119 were at work the whole year, and 
119 a portion of it. The Home Depart- 
ment work also has been continued with 
growing success. 

The missionaries have won large re- 
sults from their evangelistic 
which have been abundant and fruitful. 
As usual, the returns from the schools 
have been inadequate, and many give 
only general statements. Yet, in addi- 
tion to such statements which give no 
figures, definite reports have been made 


of 8,327 hopeful conversions in connec- | 


tion with the work of these earnest and 
faithful men, besides many Christians 
aroused to vigorous activity who had 
been asleep. 

The work of family visitation, with 
Christian counsel and prayer, has been 


prosecuted with great energy, 180,005 | 
such visits having been made by our | 


missionaries, against 175,794 in the pre- 
vious year. 21,333 sermons and ad- 
dresses were delivered, and 20,407 Bibles 
and Testaments distributed. 124 
churches of different denominations 
have been organized as the outcome of 
our schools, and, in addition, regular 
preaching secured in many places. 

In spreading good literature, the 
society has prepared to meet the ex- 
panding needs of the new century. 
During the past year the lists of its 
older works have been again thoroughly 
examined and sifted, about one hundred 
thousand plates destroyed, and nearly 
nine hundred books dropped from its 
catalogue (though some of them have 
had an immense circulation in the 
—. and only the ‘‘classic” 

st continued, thus making way for 
the larger lists of fresh and up-to-date 


. June 10-12 | and record books, have been issued dur- | 
- + «June 17-19 | ing the year. 
. . « June 17-19 | 


~~ a | The rural population want free libra- 


labors, | 


and the | 


certificates, text buttons, review papers, | 
Scholars and artists are 
| giving of their best to improve the 
society’s current biblical literature. _ 

ries and literature. The society has re- 
| ceived one gift of $27,000 during the year, 
| the income of which will be available at 
| the death of the donors. Two thousand 
|ing from another, for the same general 
purpose. The expanding needs of our 
| country call for larger funds to spread 
| gospel literature. where its beneficent 
influence will be beyond measure. 


oe 


Conference on Young 
People and Missions 


By Luther D. Wishard 


The Need of a Young 
People’s Missionary Movement 
HE call for a general conference of 
the leaders of movements which 
are engaging the young people 
and children of the churches in render- 
ing a larger service to the cause of home 
and foreign missions is the outgrowth of 
a deep conviction that the present mis- 
sionary situation demands a more thor- 
ough organization of our young people 
into strong, aggressive, denominational 
missionary movements. The value of 
| such denominational missionary move- 
ments is already illustrated by the rec- 
ord which the young people are making 
along these lines in several denomina- 
| tions,—as, for instance, the Methodist, 
Dutch Reformed, etc. "Nothing can be 
more appropriate than the organization, 
by our young people, of a strong base of 
supplies, in order to insure the largest 
success of thé Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. One of the most mysterious, 





| most. disappointing, incidents in church | 


| history, is found in the fact that this’ ex- 
| traordinary offering of men and women 
| for missionary service has been attended 
| with an actual per capita decrease in 
| the financial offerings of many of our 
leading denominations. Some new, ex- 
traordinary — is needed. May not 
this need be largely met by our young 
people ? 





Inasmuch as the church is an army 
|composed of divisions, the proposed 
movement will be more effective if it be 
a movement of movements. It should 
| consist of a number of denominational 
movements, rather than of one interde- 
nominational enterprise. The move- 
ment should be educational, and should 
aim to acquaint the young people with 
the facts of missions, through meetings, 
study-classes, and libraries. It should 
be financial, also, in character, and 
should enlist every young person in the 
| church in systematic and proportionate 
giving. 

| A General Conference of Leaders 


ver Bay, Lake George, New York, July 
16-25. This conference will be in ses- 
sion long enough to afford ample oppor- 


fundamental problems with which the 


| leaders of the various movements are | 


grappling. It will be educational rather 


than exhortatory; it will be comprehen- | 


sive in its discussions, while not attempt- 
ing to be exhaustive. It will teach as 
far as | a by object lessons. In- 
stead of theorizing about mission-study 
classes and missionary meetings, some 
actual classes and meetings will be 
conducted daily. The séssions will not 
be so continuous as to tire out the mem- 
bers. There will be ample time for 
recreation. 


The Composition 


The membership will be limited to 
, denominational leaders, national, state, 


| It also means leaders of young people 


|of Christ,” 
| dollars have also come as a thank offer- 


|"Characteristics of the Proposed Movement | 


Has been called to assemble at Sil- | 


tunity for the thorough treatment of the | 


and. sectional. The term _‘‘ leaders ” 
does not mean simply those who are 
already leaders of missionary move- 
ments; these are, of course, included. 


who ought to, and probably will, become 
leaders of missionary movements among 
young people. 


Bible Study 

The Word of God is the chief authority 
for missions, and finds, therefore, a 
natural place in a missionary confer- 
ence. A course of daily Bible studies 
will be ccenducted, with the aid of a 
text-book, entitled ‘* Studies in the Life 
which has already. been 
adopted by several of our largest de- 
nominational and interdenominational 
young people’s societies. ‘The method 
of teaching will be such as can be read- 
ily reproduced by the delegates in their 
home churches. The introduction in the 
churches of some of the methods which 
| distinguish the systems of Bible study 
which at present prevail in the colleges, 
will, it is believed, contribute to the 
solution of several very important prob- 
lems. 


The Place of Meeting 
In selecting Silver Bay, Lake George, 
| as the place of holding the conference, 


the committee has been influenced by | 


the following considerations: beauty of 
natural scenery, accessibility, superior 
entertainment, facilities for a summer 
outing, and economy of expense. 


Recreation 

Nothing will be allowed to interfere 
with the afternoon outings. No r-eet- 
ings will be held during the afte_noon, 
Each person will be allowed to fo:low his 
own inclinations, whether in the direc- 
tion of the fishing grounds, the ‘old 
swimming hole,” the tennis courts, the 
ball field, the boats and launches, or 
along the rugged paths over the moun- 
tains. The command, ‘‘ Come ye your- 
selves apart and rest awhile,” will be 
| uncompromisingly enforced; so let every 
;one bring his tennis racket, fishing 
| tackle, and outing suits. 


| Expenses 


| The expenses for entertainment will 
| be $13.50 for the entire period of nine 
days, from Wednesday, July 16, to Fri- 
day. July 25. To this will be added an 
enrolment fee of $5 to cover the ex- 
penses incurred in condygting the con- 
ference. In every case the enrolment 
fee must be paid when a delegate ap- 
plies fora room. A railroad rate of one 
and one-third fare has been secured 
from all points east of Buffalo and Pitts- 
| burg and north of Washington. 

Allinquiries concerning the conference 
should be addressed to the Executive 
| Committee of the Young People’s Mis- 
| sionary Conference, Room 818,287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 











Three Days 
Then Postum Saved Him 


It makes rather solid friends of people when 
they discover a liquid food that will save life 
in extreme cases of need. 

Speaking of Postum Food Coffee, a lady in 
Toledo, Ohio, says: ‘* For over five years now 
I have used Postum Coffee entirely in place of 
thé ordinary coffee or tea. 

‘I used to have stomach trouble, and every 
time I drank a cup of ordinary coffee suffered 
the greatest distress. My troubles left when I 
| left off coffee and began using Postum. 

‘The most severé test 1 know of was when 
| my husband was down. with gastric typhoid 
fever. His stomach would retain nothing ; we 
tried milk and various other drinks. “ Every- 
thing we put into his stomach would come up 
in'I¢ss than three minutes. After the third day 
of this kind of work I concluded ‘to give him 
some Postum Coffee. He drank ‘it) and 
relished it, and retained it, arid for four weeks 
he lived on Postum and nothing else to-speak 
of. You can depend upon it that’ Postum 
gained some good friends, for husband would 
have died if it had not been for the ‘nourish- 
ment afforded by Postum~-Coffee."" Name 
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For Pastors, Teachers, Everybody 
Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. M -of fine 
cloth, and exactly resemble linen goody: ‘Turn- 
down collars are reversible, and give doable ser- 


vice. 
NO LAUNDRY WORK 
When soiled, discard. ‘Ten collars or five wie 
of cuffs; 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. in VU. S. 
stamps for sample collar or pair of cuffs. 
size and style. Catalogue Sree. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 4, Boston 


Name 














THE TWO GREAT 
AIMS 


ot aman’s lite are- pro- 


tection for his tamily- pro- 


vision tor himself 

Endowment Assurance 
etfects them both. 
Here is the result of Endow 
ment policy No.24/619 tor 
$5,000 taken out 20 years 
ago at age 35: 

OF. vo) | EY hore) th Ue) 


Thisis areturn of all 


Wes . 
5>50.°° in addition: to say 


nothing-of the 20 years 
lite 
ie 


or sx 


assurance. 


ort O« yu , 





Cha polices yssiced ai 3 


The EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept.No.68. 
120 Broadway, New York 





Please send me information regarding 
an Endowment for $..........ccccssscese sos sseeeeees 


if issued to a man ........ ... years of age 


REGIORB crccocanese ce. exo centsegandtntsees execcv cen essens 








| given by Postum Co.; Battle Creek, Mich. 





















































































































The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woo— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the “eaeind baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 
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THE 


Flexible Roofing 


M ¥F Roofing Tin not only has the heaviest 

tin and new lead, but it is the most flexible 

== roofing tin. This y of 
> ae So ~~~ Ane = de 
y—no waste of 


MIF 


and 
MF 
roof, corner 


Roofing Tin 


is so carefully made, by hand labor, and so 
many precautions taken to send out only 
perfect plates, itinvariably makesa 


roof that will a century 
ormore. This trademark 
artes on every sheet. 
our roofer for 
MF Roofing Tin, or 


write { W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
t© (Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 
for illustrated book on roofing. 











Border Lines in the 

Field gf Doubtful 

Practices # # # 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Ought a Christian ever to dance, 
or play cards, or go to the theater ? 
These and other questions of prac- 
tical living are considered in this § 
book with a keen discrimination 
which does not decide for the reader, 
but helps him to decide aright for 
himself. Dr. Trumbull points out 
clearly the real questions involved 
in these every-day problems, with- 
out wasting words on side issues. 


Price, $1.00. 
Published iene H. Revell Co. 
ew York City 
For sale by booksellers, or & The Sunday 
School Times Co. 














Ladies. 


canvassi reo eer Address Dept. 1 
AMERICAN TE TEA CO. « PITTSBURGH, PA. 





with a little spare time 
can easily earn from 
their own, homes. "No 














The Sign of a Watch Case 


This Keystone is the identifying of 
the best watch case inade—no matter what 
it costs. It stands for worth and wear— 
for beauty equal to an all-gold case, at a 

much smaller price. The 


JAS. BOSS 



















is better protection than a solid gold 
case, use of its stiffness and 
strength. Better than ou 
because it will last for 25 years with- 
out wearing thin or losing its 7 
A reputation of 50 years proves the 
value of the Jas. Boss Case. 


Consult the jeweler. Write us for a booklet. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY 
Philadelphia. 






















WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 


IF YOU WRITE ADS. 


(&) (and prefer to continue writing your 


own ads.) we will giadi ea? ou in- 

valuable information F ‘ell us 
your line of business. 

amount loaned thereon, ng the investor 6 per | _— a ee cnuties 6 

cent interest. Each of the securities has been per- as 

sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners. INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 

Write for our latest offering. be used by every 


Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. Teerch. Their use betokens 
Mention this paper. cleanliness. and good man- 


ners, and is a safeguard of 
AMERICAN 









G Ram; ered eS 
Prt es 


at your next communion, upon os 








SEINE MERFELY BELL § 


= —— Tiches st class bells in the 
eneely reg Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., 





Dhealth. A complete outfit will 
Fire Insurance Company, 


be sent your church, for trial 
ber of communicants. Address Box S 
Nos. 308 and so Walnut Street, Philad phia 


| Thomas Communion Service Co., Lima, Ohio. 


Give num- 
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B. & B. 


very special 
10,000 yards of plain and fancy weave White 
Madras—double fold, 32 inches wide—most 
wanted and scarcest Cotton of the season— 
at prices as though it was as plenty as 
Calico— 

10C., I24%4C., 5c. yard 
It pays to keep in touch with a store that 
gets the wanted goods—scarce or not—and 
gets them on the right side of the market. 

Fine variety new pretty White Goods for 
gowns, Toc, to 85c. 

Extraordinary line Printed Cheviots, 
124%c, yard—neat pretty printings—Black, 
Blue, or Red stripes and small figure effects 
on White ground—new, and look like the 
fine Madras you pay a quarter for. 

Samples ready to send as soon as asked for. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


1902 
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< NO TACKS fourneo 
THE WINDOW SHADE IMPROVED -p 


IF YOU USE THE 


* HARTSHORN , 


SHADE ROLLER 
pone Ps ~Y wd wa 


Libby's 
Bre is el 


Of broiled ham, creamed dricd beef, 
breakfast bacon, or any of the many sub- 
stantial daintics in ready-to-serve, key- 
opening cans, simolify life and make it 
worth living. 




















Libby's = ofthe World, 82 new maps, 
size 8x li practical for the ho 
sent ALF “How 


a, 5 owe stamps. * 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, C Chicago 








Bicycles Below Cost 


5,000 Bicycles, overstock. For 30 
. days ony we will sacrifice at ess than 

“tory cost NEW 1902 Models 

“ Bellise,’ complete, $8. owe 
“ Cossack,” + Guaranteed $9. 


igh Grade, 
“ Siberian,” “) auty, $10. 78 
“ Neudorf,” road racer, $11.7. 
no finer bicycle “ any price. 
Choice of M M & . or Record 
tires, and best NE on all our 
ty bicycles. SOR KebROv AL. 
IPON A VAL, C. 
0. D., to any one w Whats ont de- 
posit and allow 10 DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL before purchase is binding. 
ood 2nd-hand wheels, $3 to $8. 
qe not buy a bicycle until you have written 
for our free catalogues with large photographic en- 
gravings and full descriptions 
MEAD CYCLE co., Dept. 70 R, Chleage 


























Henry M. King, D.D., ot Providence, * The 
ordinance is a spiritual j joy NOW to roradeg 7 “ ‘ shrank 
from it before.” 


Individual 
Communion 
Service 














Py 56 and 258 Washi Geo. H. Springer, Best. 
IC, 256 and « 58 Washington St., oston, M 
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Delicious Foods For Summer Weather 


BREAKFAST 
FOOD AND 


Ralston Breakfast Food is the onl 
with fruit.. Nothin 


fast than a dish of Ralston served with fresh, ripe strawberries and cream. 


Fruit 


cereal that forms an ideal. natural combination 
could be more delicious, cooling, and healthful for a summer break- 
It cooks i jin 
five minutes. Try it—a 2 lb. checkerboard package costs only 15 cts. at your grocer’s. 


PURINA MILLS, “Where Purity is Paramount,” 858 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 














